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THE CRUCIFIX AND GOLD CHAIN OF 
EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 
Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—If you think the accompany- 
ing narrative, extracted from a book 
printed in the year 1688, worthy a 
place in your Magazine, it is mach at 
your service. To me the account is 
quite new; to others of your readers 
it may not be so; and I shall feel 
highly gratified if any further infor- 
mation can be obtained relative to the 
existence of the reliques mentioned 
in it. 


An Account of the Finding of the 
Crucifix and Gold Chain of Edward the 
Confessor, after 620 years’ Interment, 
and presenting it to King James II. 
By Charles Taylor, Gent.— 

‘“*So many and so various have 
been the relations and reports con- 
cerning the finding and disposing of 
the Crucifix and Gold Chain of St. 
Edward the King and Confessor, and 
those so fabulous and uncertain with- 
al, that in honour to truth, to disabuse 
the misinformed world, and to satisfy 
the curiosity as well as importunity of 
my friends, I think myself under an 
obligation.to give an exact account of 
this fact, which I shall do with the at- 
most fidelity. 

‘In the chapel of St. Edward the 
Confessor, within the shrine erected 
to his most glorious memory, ! have 
often observed (by the help of a lad- 
der) something resembling a coffin, 
made of sound, firm, and strong wood, 
and bound about with bands of iron; 
and daring the eighteen years I have 
belonged to the choir of this church, 
it was a common tradition among us, 
that therein was deposited the body 
or remains of holy King Edward the 
Confessor. 

“ Now it happened, not long afier 
the coronation of their present Ma- 
jesties, that the aforesaid coffin or 
chest was found to be broke, and an 
hole made upon the upper lid thereof, 
over against the right breast, about 
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six inches long, and four broad—some 
esteeming it an accident, through the 
carelessness and ueglect of the work- 
men in removing the scaffolds; others 
thought it done out of design: but be 
it the one or the other, thus it con- 
tinued for almost seven weeks, and 
was often viewed by divers of the 
church, before it was my good for- 
tune to go thither; when, un St. Bar- 
naby’s day, 1685, I met. with two 
friends, between eleven and twelve of 
the clock, who told me they were 
going to see the tombs; se I went 
along with them, informing them that 
there was a report that the coffin of 
St. Edward the Confessor was broke ; 
and coming to the place, I was desir- 
ous to be satisfied of the truth there- 
of. In order thereunte, I fetched a 
ladder, looked-upon the coffin, and 
found all things answerable to the re- 
port; and putting my hand into the 
hole, and turning the bones which [ 
felt there, I drew from underneath the 
shoulder-bones a Crucifix richly adorn- 
ed and enamelied, and a Gold Chain of 
twenty-four inches jong, unto which it 
was affixed; the which I immediately 
shewed to my two friends, they being 
equally surprised, and as much ad- 
mired the same, as myself. But I was 
afraid to take them away till I had ac- 
quainted the Dean; and therefore I 
put them into the coffin again, with a 
full resolution te inform bim. But 
the Dean not being to be spoken with 
at that time, and fearing this holy 
treasure might be taken thence by 
some other persons, and so concealed 
by converting it to their own use; I 
went, about two or three hours after, to 
one of the choir, and acquainted him 
with what I had found; who immedi- 
ately accompanied me back to the 
monament, from whence I again drew 
the Cruvifix and Chain, and shewed 
them him, who beheld them with ad- 
miration, and advised me to keep 
them till I could have an opportanity 
of shewing them to the Dean; so I 
kept them about a month, and having 
no - ame in all that time to 
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speak with the Dean, but hearing, in 
the meantime, that his Grace the 
Archbishop of York was in town, I 
waited upon him with the Crucifix 
and Chain; who looked upon them as 
great pieces of antiquity, ordering me 
to wait upon him the next morning, 
to attend him to Lambeth-house, that 
his Grace of Canterbury might also 
have a sight thereof: we went accord- 
ingly, and when I had produced them, 
and his Grace had well viewed them, 
he expressed the like conceptions of 
them that my Lord of York had done 
before. 

** About the same time, that indus- 
trious and judicious antiquary, Sir 
William Dugdale, was pleased to 
give me a visit, desiring a sight there- 


of, (with whose request I willingly | 
complied,) telling me that he would | 


make some remarks thereon. 

“ Speedily after, the Dean going to 
Lambeth, his Grace told him at din- 
ner what he had seen, and informed 
him they were still in my possession: 
upon his return to the Abbey, that 
afternoon, about four of the clock, I 
was sent for, and Mr. Dean immedi- 
ately took me along with him to 
Whitehall, that I might present this 
sacred treasure to the King; and be- 
ing introduced, [I immediately, upon 
my knees, delivered them to his Ma- 
jesty, of which he accepted with much 
satisfaction; and having given his 
Majesty a farther account in what 
condition the remains of the body of 
that holy King were, and opened the 
Cross in his presence, I withdrew, 
leaving them safe in his royal posses- 
sion: 

“ At the time when I took the 
Cross and Chain out of the coffin, I 
drew the head to the hole, and viewed 
it, being very sound and firm, with 
the upper and nether jaws whole, and 
full of teeth, and a list of gold above 
an inch broad, in the nature of a coro- 
net, surrounding the temples: there 
was also in the coffin white linen, and 
gold-coloured flowered silk, that look- 
ed indifferent fresh, but the least 
stress put thereto, shewed it was well 
nigh perished; there were all his 
bones, and much dust likewise, which 
I left as I found. His Majesty was 
pleased soon after this discovery to 
send, to the Abbey, and order the 
old coffin to be inclosed in a new one, 
of an extraordinary strength, each 
plank being two inches thick, and 


Crucifix and Gold Chain of Edward the Confessor. 
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cramped together with large iron 
wedges ; where it now remains asa 
testimony-of his pious care, that no 
abuse might be offered to the sacred 
ashes therein reposited. 

‘* T shall now endeavour to. give as 
exact a description of these rarities 
as I can possible: The Chain was full 
twenty-four inches. long, ail of pure 
gold, the links oblong and curiously 
wrought; the upper part whereof (to 
lie in the nape of the neck) was join- 
ed together by a locket, composed of 
a large round knob of massy gold, and 
in circumference as big asa milled- 
shilling, and half an inch thick; 
round this went a wire, and on the 
wire about half a dozen little beads, 
hanging loose, and running to and 
again on the same, all of pure gold, 
and finely wrought. On each side of 
this locket were set two large square 
red stones, (supposed to be rubies); 
from each side of this locket, fixed to 
two rings of gold, the chain descends, 
and meeting below, passes through a 
square piece of gold of a convenient 
bigness, made hollow for the same 
purpose: this gold, wrought into seve- 
ral angles, was painted. with divers 
colours, resembling so many gems, or 
precious stones, and to which the 
Crucifix was joined, yet to be taken 
off (by the help of a screw) at plea- 
sure. 

** For the form of the Cross, it 
comes nighest to that of an humettee 
flory among the heralds, or rather the 
botony, yet the pieces here are not of 
an equal length, the direct or per- 
pendicular beam being nigh one- 
fourth part longer than the traverse, 
as being four inches to the extremities, 
while the other scarce exceeds three; 
yet all of them neatly turned at the 
ends, and the botons enamelled with 
figures thereon. The Cross itself is of 
the same gold with the Chain; but 
then it exceeds it by its rich enamel, 
having on one side the picture of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ in his passion 
wrought thereon, and an eye from 
above casting a kind of beams upon 
him ; whilst, on the reverse of the same 
cross, is pictured a Benedictine Monk 
in his habit, and on each side of him 
these capital Roman letters. 


“ On the right limb thus: 
(A) 
A 


A 


Z Xx 
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And on the left thus: 
P 


A Cc 
H 

“The Cross is hollow, and to be 
opened by two little screws towards 
the top, wherein it is presumed some 
relique might have been conserved. 
The whole being a piece not only of 
great antiquity, but of admirable 
curiosity ; and I look upon this acci- 
dent as a great part of my good 
fortune, to be made the main instru- 
ment of their discovery and preserva- 
tion.” 





Thus far Mr. Taylor’s narrative ; 
and I shall make only one observa- 
tion upon it, which is the following:— 
It may be doubted by some, whether 
the coflin described above could have 
been that of Edward the Confessor, as 
the ornaments found in it may seem 
to them, from the description, to have 
been manufactured in a style not to be 
expected at so remote an era: but 
we have the testimony of William of 
Malmesbury, one of our first histo- 
rians, that very highly finished works 
in gold and silver were the produce 
even of our darkest ages; the Monks, 
and among them St. Dunstan, were 
celebrated for their skill in this branch 
of art; and curious reliquaries, finely 
wrought and set with precious stones, 
were usually styled throughout Eu- 
rope, opera Anglica. 

I am, your obedient servant, 


London, October 25th, 1822. 


eee 


MELANCHOLY EFFECTS OF SEDUCTION, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE HISTORY OF 
HENRY * * * *, 





A.tHovucn the following narrative 
has, in some parts, much the appear- 
ance of fiction, our correspondent 
assures us that it is founded on fact, 
the circumstances having been com- 
municated by one of the parties who 
suffered from the domestic calamity. 
—EpITor. 
Mr. Epiror. 

S1r,—Though the miseries of life are 
extensive and numerous, yet we are 
naturally inclined to think that those 
under which we labour are unusually 
severe ; and that, however great may 
be the calamities of others, those 


- Melancholy Effects of Seduction. 
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which we are destined to encounter 
are still more difficult to bear. There 
certainly is some alleviating power, in 
the bare description of our misfor- 
tunes, which at once assuages the 
violence of sorrow, and soothes the 
poignancy. of wretchedness; and 
though the effect may prove as 
transient as that of oil poured upon 
the tumultuous ocean, yet, like that, it 
doubtless tranquillizes our affliction, 
and for a time suspends our grief ! 
Though I am not going to describe 
any marvellous incidents, or to deli- 
neate any hair-breadth escapes, yet 


| from the relation of my misfortunes, 


recau- 
me 


the unsuspicious may learn 
tion, and the inexperienced 
wise.— 

My father, sir, was a physician of 
great eminence, in the populous town 
of E , and who, aware of the ad- 
vantages which arise from a liberal 
education, kindly bestowed it upon a 
nnmerous family. In the law and the 
church, my two elder brothers were 
established; the two following ones 
had made choice of the army and 
navy; and as I always testified a great 
fondness for physic, my father un- 
reluctantly consented to gratify me. 
Having studied that branch for two 
years under my excellent father’s 
tuition, I became a student in the 
university of Aberdeen, where I 
spent five years in completing my 
knowledge of the different andes of 
my profession: I then returned to 
England on taking a satisfactory de- 
gree. After having passed a few 
weeks in the bosom of my family, 
eighteen months were spent in Lon- 
don, under the celebrated Doctor 
N——, from which place I was re- 
called suddenly, by an account of my 
respected father’s dangerous illness. 
Alas! I scarcely arrived in time to 
receive his Jast blessing, so rapid had 
been the inroads of the disease 
with which he was attacked; and 
upon his death, I had the additional 
misery of finding that my beloved 
mother and two sisters were left 
actually portionless. 

The heavy expenses my father had 
incurred in the education of his chil- 
dren, united to my brother’s unbound- 
ed extravagance, had actually swallow- 
ed up the profits of an eight-and-twenty 
years’ extensive practice. As our con- 
nections at E were not only 
numerous, but respectable, and as 
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they universally wished me to under- 
take my late father's business, sanc- 
tioned by the approbation of my mo- 
ther, I unhesitatingly consented. 

To support that amiable parent and 
her two daughters, and render them 
independent of future contingencies, 
was the constant aim of my practice, 
and the ultimate hope of my wishes; 
and in the space of nine years, I had 
the happiness of succeeding. Anxious 
as I was to partake of conjugal feli- 
city, yet until my mother and sisters 
were provided for, I resolved never to 
attempt it, but the moment I had re- 
alized a sufficient sum to insure them 
a competence, I considered myself at 
hiberty to stady my own happiness. 
As my friends were acquainted with 
my wish upon this subject, each ap- 
peared desirous of recommending ; 
and at length one of them introduced 
me to a young lady, whose manners 
were peculiarly attractive and insinu- 
ating. Though she was not strictly 
beantiful, she possessed what the poet 
thinks more attractive, ‘* the »mind- 
illum'd fave;”’ with an eye so full of 
expression, that her sensations might 
be. discovered without the aid of 
speech. 

I saw—I heard—and I was enchant- 
ed ;—in short, I was as desperately ia 
love as any boy of nineteen; I reason- 
ed myself into the conviction that the 
disparity of our ages was merely pro- 
per, for I was thirty-two, and she 
was just out of her teens. Every 
succeeding interview increased my 
attachment, and I had the gratification 
of perceiving that my pointed atten- 
tions were most flatteringly received; 
in course of time, I made a formal de- 
elaration, and had the bappiness of 
receiving an assurance of her es- 
teem 


My Emma’s father, who was a 
respectable clergyman, candidly in- 
formed me it was impossible for bim 
to bestow any furtune upon his child, 
as the trifling sum he vould save out 
of a confined income, he regularly laid 
by for the future support of his wife. 
This intelligence, instead of diminish- 
ing, seemed to increase my attachment ; 
—lI was actually charmed at the idea 
of being able to supply the object of 
my affection with the elegancies of 
life, and to raise her to a state of 
affluence far beyond what she had 
hitherto enjoyed. 

At the end of six months from the 
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commencement of our acquaintance, 
the situation I had so ardently wished 
for, was attained ; and for six years 
of my life I enjoyed as large a por- 
tion of felicity as is compatible with 
the various trials attached to this 
mortal state. It is true, there were 
times when I thought niy Emma ra- 
ther too volatile; but if I ventured to 
remark it to her, tears of contrition 
would start into her eyes, which I 
wiped away with pangs of remorse for 
having occasioned them, greater than 
the powers of language can de- 
scribe! 

About this period, a school-fellow 
of mine returned from India, laden 
with riches, but impoverished in 
health. He immediately wrote te 
consult me as a physician, and to 
give me the pleasing intelligence of 
his arrival as a friend. Though we 
had passed three years at the same 
school, he was by several my junior; 
in consequence of which, I had acted 
in the double capacity of preceptor 
and friend, for as a boy he had been 
peculiarly inattentive and indolent. 
Still there had been a something in 
his manners which interested my feel- 
ings, and I was pleased at the pros- 
pect of renewing oar acquaintance ; 
and having consulted my wife, im- 
mediately replied to his letter, entreat- 
ing that without loss of time he would 
become our guest. 

I was delighted at beholding the 
eagerness with which my Emma made 
domestic arrangements for my friend’s 
accommodation, considering them as 
a compliment paid to myself, and still 
further was I gratified by the kind and 
affectionate reception she gave him. 
His debilitated state of health for a 
length of time required the utmost at- 
tention ; and though Emma, from the 
commencement of our union, had left 
the chief arrangement of our domestic 
concerns to the faithful creature who 
had superintended my family before 
our marriage, yet whatever nutriment 
I ordered for my patient, she invari- 
ably made in his apartment. Singular 
as this circumstance was, it only 
tended to raise her in my opinion :— 
What an angel of compassion, thought 
I, should 2 have to nurture me. if I were 
ili }—fer if she displays such humanity 
to a being for whom she has no attach- 
ment, how refined would be her atten- 
tion to the object of her tenderness! 

At length I could not help fancying 
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there was a reserve in my wife’s man- 
ners towards me; in short, an in- 
definable something about her which 
I could not comprehend. She at- 
tempted, it is true, to appear pleased 
if I returned unexpectedly, but that 
pleasure was always intermixed with 
a degree of embarrassment. My 
friend had recovered his health. Oh, 
let me not pervert that sacred title! 
Charles D had for some weeks 
been perfectly well; yet never even 
hinted an intention of departing, 
though it could not be my society 
which attracted him, for my practice 
was so extremely extensive, that I 
scarcely entered my house from morn- 
ing until evening. I was unhappy 
without knowing wherefore, and con- 
sequently dejected; I even observed 
that my old housekeeper appeared as 
uncomfortable as myself; and though 
Emma had been accustomed to treat 
her rather as a friend than a domestic, 
I had long perceived a sort of haughty 
imperiousness in her mode of speak- 
in 





g- 

Coming home much earlier one 
evening than usual, and, from some 
person going out at the same moment, 
not knocking, my feelings were wrought 
up, upon entering the parlour, at see- 
ing Emma in tears, and Charles pacing 
up and down, evidently violently 
agitated. 

*“ For heaven’s sake, Emma,” I ex- 
claimed in a tone of impatience, yet 
at the same time taking her tenderly 
by the hand, “ who, or what, can have 
occasioned the agitation which I now 
witness? I have long, long, observed, 
though I never mentioned it, that 
some secret sorrow preys upon your 
spirits; speak, then, my love, surely 
your husband has a right to your most 
unbounded lence.” 

‘* When you keep people in the 
house,” (said the sychophant I had 
incautiously admitted,) ‘‘ who pre- 
sume to insult the mistress of it, and 
who, in fact, are little better than spies, 
upon that mistress’s behaviour, you 
eapnet surely be astonished that her 
feclings should be wounded by your 
want of confidence ;” *‘ yet if I were Mrs. 
L——,” (be added, elevating his voice 
still higher,) ‘* by heaven, she should 
not remain ia the house another mo- 
ment.” Such a variety of conflicting 
sensations crowded upon my imagi- 
nation, that for several moments I was 
incapable of making any reply to this 





piece of impertinence ; but at length, 
darting upon him a look which con- 
veyed astonishment and indignation, 
I insisted iastantly upon knowing to 
whom he alluded? I perceived by his 
countenance he was aware of his im- 
prudence ; but as I had long been dis- 
satisfied with his behaviour, I resolved 
not to be the dupe of artifice or apo- 
logies, and taking my wife’s unre- 
luctant hand, I said, ‘‘ From you alone, 
Emma, will I condeseend to hear 
an explanation of these singular cir- 
cumstances.” 

As I conducted her out of the room, 
I could not avoid observing that she 
cast an imploring look upon the object 
of my resentment ;—my feelings were 
wound up to an excess of agony, 
known only to those who have loved 
to the excess of fondness which I did; 
but having at length succeeded in 
tranquillizing them, I informed her 
that the slightest attempt at evasion or 
deception, would eternally destroy her 
own and my happiness. 

Direeting towards me one of those 
glaaces which used to dissolve my 
soul in tenderness, and at the same 
time grasping my trembling hand, she 
said, ‘‘ My dearest Henry, why will 
you, for a mere trifle, thus violently 
agitate yourself?” “ Frifle!” 1 re- 
peated in a tone of bitterness,—“ is it 
a trifle to be insulted by the man, who 
to my skill and kindness owes his ex- 
istence? Yet name him not, but 
candidly inform me why I found you 
in teers, and D in the violent 
agitation which I witnessed?’ “‘ Every 
thing will I explain, and I trust satis- 
factorily, if you will but be patient,” 
replied Emma. I podded assent, and 
she proceeded nearly in the following 
words:—** Charles and myself had 
just taken our wine after dinner, 
when Thomas informed him that a 
gentleman wished to speak with him 
at the door; whom I instantly desired 
him to conduct inte the room. The 
stranger proved to be a brother officer, 
recently returned to England: in con- 
mo of which, I immediately 
ordered a fresh supply of wine to be 
brought up ; and after remaining about 
half am hour with them, retired to the 
drawing-room, having first invited the 
young officer to take tea and coffee 
with us. This, however, he refused, in 
consequence of a prior engagement ; 
and when Chasles entered the draw- 
ing-reom, I perceived bis countenance 
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unusually flushed, and thoughtlessly I 
began joking him upon it, which I am 
now aware I ought not to have done. 
He drank a basin of strong tea, which 
seemed to restore him; yet I still per- 
ceived his spirits unusually elevated, 
and when the tea-things were remov- 
ed, he insisted upon my instructing 
him in the art of making love, when, 
catching me in his arms, he swore I 
was an angel, and the idol of his affec- 
tions! At that fatal moment the faith- 
ful Dennis entered, as he was in the 
very act of pressing me to his bosom,— 
when, with that warmth which proves 
the sincerity of her attachment, she 
called him a designing villain, and 
threatened to make you acquainted 
with the scene she had witnessed, the 
very moment you came home.” ‘“ We 
have both been to blame, I acknow- 
ledge, my dearest Henry,” (she add- 
ed,) “but O, great God! if from 
thoughtlessless and folly I have lost 
your confidence and affection, how 
shall I execrate the being who, from 
the effect of inebriety, has occasioned 
me such an irreparable misfortune; 
for until this fatal evening, angels 
might have witnessed every part of 
our conduct!” 

After pausing a few moments, I re- 
plied in a solemn accent, ‘‘ We have 
both been censurable, Emma; I, in in- 
viting to my house a young man with 
whose present principles I was unac- 
quainted ; and you, in treating him with 
the affectionate familiarity of a bro- 
ther. My home has long been render- 
ed uncomfortable by the assumed au- 
thority of this intruder; yet delicacy 
and hospitality prevented me from 
even hinting a wish for his removal; 
however, as he has thought proper to 
offer you the grossest of all insults, I 
certainly shall unceremoniously desire 
him to be gone ; and as that worthy 
creature Dennis witnessed the dar- 
ing effrontery of his behaviour, I think 
it right she should know you have ex- 
plained to me every circumstance.” As 
I said this, I rose, for the purpose of 
ringing the bell to require her pre- 
sence; when Emma, with an appear- 
ance of-alarm which roused a thou- 
sand apprehensions, said, ‘‘ Surely, 
my Henry, it is wrong to make a con- 
Jfidant of a servant!” ‘‘ It is necessary 
for my repose, Emma,” I replied in a 
decided accent, ‘‘ that Dennis should 
know you have ncither forfeited my 
confidence, nor lost my affection; and 





likewise that the monster who has 
dared to infringe upon the laws of 
delicacy, remains not another night 
under this roof.” 

As I had rung the bell in spite of 
Emma’ ssuggestions, Dennis, as I 
closed the sentence, entered the room; 
“* Dennis,” said I, ‘“‘ let me in the 
first place thank you for going so 
opportunely into the room; for who 
knows but the monster, flushed with 
wine, as I am told he was, might have 
blasted my happiness, and Emma’s 
reputation! She has candidly explain- 
ed every circumstance to me; yet after 
conduct so notorious, I cannot suffer 
him to remain another night in my 
house; but as I am too much agitated 
to write to him, I wish you to carry 
my message down.” 

‘“‘That will be unnecessary, sir,” 
replied Dennis ; “ for the moment you 
quitted the parlour, he rang for his 
servant, and gave him orders to carry 
his portmanteau to the George.” 
From the moment she entered the 
room, my wife’s beseeching eyes were 
fixed upon her, with looks which too 
evidently implored silence; but the 
cries of my youngest child at that 
moment attracted both her’s and its 
mother’s attention ; and in a frame of 
mind which no language can do justice 
to, I continued pacing up and down 
the apartment. 

A thundering rap at the door roused 
my attention—it proved a summons 
from a patient sixteen miles off, who 
was dangerously ill; and resolving not 
again to see my wife until I had some 
private conversation with my house- 
keeper, I threw myself into the car- 
riage in a state of wretchedness, desir- 
ing the man not to sit up for me, as I 
should not return until the following 
morning. Though I found my patient 
very ill, yet I did not consider him in 
absolute danger; and though a bed 
was prepared for me, the agitation of 
my mind would not allow me to enter 
it; in short, I found myself reduced to 
such a situation, that I must be a 
stranger to rest, until I had conversed 
with Dennis. . 

The morning was beautiful; the in- 
valid in a calm slumber ; and between 
the hours of three and four I resolved 
to return. On reaching the back of my 
own premises, rather before six o’clock, 
I was astonished at beholding a farm- 
ing looking fellow, slyly lurking about 
the back part of the house, and evi- 
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dently watching the window of Emma’s 
favourite servant. So intently was he 
employed, that he evidently neither 
heard the carriage, nor saw me spring 
out of it; in consequence of which, I 
had seized him by the collar before 
he was able to move. I pretended to 
believe him to be a robber, though at 
that moment I would have given all 
the money in my pocket to have prov- 
ed him to be such ; when, falling upon 
his knees, he assured me he was only 
the bearer of a letter to one of my ser- 
vants, at the same time taking it from 
his pocket, to prove the truth of his 
assertions. This blighting scroll was 
directed to Mary Collins, my wife’s 
personal attendant ; but judge, ye who 
can, what must have been my sensa- 
tions during the perusal of it. 

“ Fearing, my adored Emma, that 
your husband might question us sepa- 
rately, prudence suggested the idea of 
avoiding it; and under pretence of hav- 
ing been insulted by his behaviour, I 
went to the George, ordering my ser- 
vant to follow with my luggage. Oh, 
Emma! too dearly beloved Emma, 
how have I destroyed our mutual 
happiness by the madness of a mo- 
ment! What can I say, what can I 
do, dearest of women, to restore tran- 
quillity to that agitated breast? 

“* Dennis must be bribed, my angel ; 
—suppose you offer her a thousand 
guineas, and joyfully will I pay them, 
if they can but restore my adored 
Emma to happiness. I write this from 
Mary’s kind-hearted mother’s; and in 
that very little room, where I first 
tasted ecstatic bliss. Oh, Emma! 
every thing in it reminds me of your 
dear condescending compliance with my 
wishes ! 

‘“‘ How impatiently do I long to 
know how the bashaw conducted him- 
self; yet surely my Emma will not 
tamely be insulted, but fly to the arms 
of him, whose whole life will be de- 
voted to the ensuring of her happiness ! 
Knowing that the destroyer of .my 
peace will not return until to-morrow, 
the trusty Richard has promised to 
deliver this letter to his sister at an 
early hour in the morning ; for oh, my 
adored angel, you know not the agony 
of my sensations, or how impatiently 
I long to know how you acted ; for if 
he was satisfied that the scene Dennis 
witnessed was the effect of intoxica- 
tion, I have only to play the part of a 


penitent; yet Mary’s mother has told 
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me something, which leads me to ima- 
gine the old Jezebel entertained sus- 
picions before this evening. 

“ Farewell, for a short time, my 
adored Emma; if separated long from 
the idol of my affections, I should 
actually detest and loathe existence, 
and justly may I subscribe myself 
your’s, until death shall divide us, 

“* CHARLES D ¢” 

Whilst perusing this decided proof 
of my wretchedness and dishonour, I 
was seized with an overwhelming 
faintness, and for some moments ac- 
tually believed myself dying. So 
completely had my faculties been ab- 
sorbed, from the moment I beheld the 
hand-writing, asto make me totally for- 
get the person who brought it; but 
upon looking round, I easily disco- 
vered he had taken to his heels whilst 
I was reading it. Had a single doubt 
remained in my mind respecting my 
dishonour, to no human being would 
I ‘have imparted my wretchedness ; 
but, after the convincing proof I had 
of their guilt, it appeared to me that 
the consolations of friendship could 
alone preserve me from destruction ; 
and having paced my garden for about 
an hour, in a state of torture too 
exquisite for description, I hastened 
to unburden my full heart to my most 
intimate acquaintance. 

Though duelling was my abhor- 
rence, yet it struck me that I should 
be branded with cowardice, unless I 
resorted to the general practice ; how- 
ever, I resolved, in this instance, to be 
guided by my friend’s judgment. 
Happily for me, he saw the circum- 
stance in a point quite different to 
that which my tortured imagination 
had presented. ‘‘ How,” said he, ‘‘my 
friend, can you answer to your con- 
science the adopting a plan which 
may deprive your lovely children of 
the protection of a parent? or what 
gratification could you expect to feel 
from precipitating that wretch into 
the presence of his Maker, with all his 
unrepented-of crimes upon his head?” 

By arguments like these, the sym- 
pathizing Colebrooke dissuaded me 
from adopting a measure which an- 
guish, amounting to phrenzy, had dic- 
tated; and after forming a variety of 
plans, I dispatched the enclosed letter 
to the faithless being, who had so 
cruelly blasted my happiness. 

“To Mrs. . 
“Though the secret is divulged, 
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and no doubt of your guilt remains, 
yet your husband cannot descend to 
censure or reproaches; for as un- 
bounded tenderness could not bind, it is 
not likely that reproof would have the 
power of reclaiming! 

‘* Yet, Emma, too dearly loved Em- 
ma, in mercy to your children, shun 
the society of your undoer! Do not, 
for God’s sake, do not openly pro- 
claim to the world that you are the 
victim of seduction! The arms of 
your respected father will be open to 
receive you; but in the state of mind 
I now am, it is impossible for me to 
see you! Oh Emma—deluded Em- 
ma, what a cruel, what an unnatural 
deed have you committed! Your 
angelic children !—the very thought 
of them unmans me; dear helpless 
innocents, once so fondly loved ;—but 
alas! now cruelly stigmatized by the 
being from whom they derived their 
existence ! 

*‘ Inclosed you will find a bill for 
one hundred pounds, and you will re- 
ceive another every six months; and 
once more let me conjure you to seek 
the protection of your excellent parent: 
use your own time, but be assured I 
cannot enter my house until you are 
gone. May that Being whose laws, 
moral and sacred, you have impiously 
trampled upon, not only pardon your 
transgressions, but impress your heart 
with fervent contrition. 

‘“‘ Henry ——.” 

By the same servant, I sent a letter 
to Dennis, entreating her to super- 
intend my dear babes until I came 
home, and desiring her to leave her 
own apartment, and take her station 
in the nurse’s room, under the idea 
that Emma might be inclined to take 
with her one, or all my children. Hav- 
ing submitted both epistles to the 
perusal of Colebrooke, he pointed out 
the impossibility of Dennis being able 
to prevent my wife from taking the 
children; and with the true zeal of a 
friend, offered to go privately, and re- 
main in the library until my wife was 
gone. 

It was noon before I was sufficiently 
composed to pen these epistles; and 
Charles had contrived, during that 
period, to make the partner of his 
guilty pleasures acquainted with what 
had happened; and in less than an 
hour after the receipt of my letter, a 
postchaise conducted the lost Emma 
to the destroyer of her honour, and 





the insidious underminer of my happi- 
ness. 

Though I am persuaded that by 
describing our sorrows their poignancy 
becomes diminished, yet a motive less 
interested, Mr. Editor, has induced me 
to make the public acquainted with 
private griefs, for I trust that the an- 
guish I still endare, may act as a 
warning to other husbands, not to ex- 
pose their wives to the artifices of a 
man of intrigue. I ought to have re- 
flected that there was a material dif- 
ference in our ages ; I ought to have 
perceived, that with the handsome 
face and elegant form of my insidious 
friend, mine could not bear a com- 
parison ; and, above all, I ought to 
have discovered by his general con- 
versation, that his religious principles 
were not sufficiently strong to deter 
him from the commission of vice. Yet 
blinded, I doubtless was, by the 
strength of my attachment, and the 
perfect confidence I placed in the 
purity of my wife;—a wife totally un- 
worthy of my affection, and who has 
completely blasted the future happi- 
ness of my life. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

HENRY —— 


licen «ieee 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CATHARINA 
ALEXOWNA, WIFE OF PETER THE 
GREAT, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

CATHARINA ALEXOWNA was born at 
Ringen, a small village near Derpat 
or Dorpt, in Livonia, about the year 
1691, and was heir to no other inherit- 
ance, than the virtues and frugality of 
her parents. Her father being dead, 
she lived with her afflicted mother in 
their cottage covered with straw ; and 
both, though very poor, were very 
contented. Here, retired from the 
gaze of the world, by the labour of 
her hands she supported her parent, 
who was incapable of supporting her- 
self. While Catharina spun, her mo- 
ther would sit by, and read some book 
of devotion: thus, when the fatigues 
of the day were over, both would sit 
down contentedly by their fire-side, 
and enjoy the frugal meal with vacant 
festivity. 

Though her face and person were 
models of perfection, yet her whole 
attention seemed bestowed upon her 
mind: her mother taught her to read, 
and anold Lutheran minister instruct- 
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ed her in the maxims and duties of 
religion. Nature had furnished her 
not only with a ready, but a solid turn 
of thought; not only with a strong, 
but a right understanding. Such truly 
excellent female accomplishments pro- 
cured her several solicitations of mar- 
riage from the peasants of the country ; 
but their offers were refused, for she 
loved her mother too tenderly to think 
of a separation. 

Catharina was seventeen when her 
mother died ; she now therefore left 
her cottage, and went to live with the 
Lutheran minister, by whom she had 
been instructed from her childhood. 
In his house she resided in quality of 
governess to his children; at once 
reconciling in her character unerring 
prudence with surprising vivacity. 

The old man, who regarded her as 
one of his own children, had her in- 


structed in dancing and music, by | 


those masters who attended the rest 


of the family ; thus she continued to | 


improve until he died, by which cir- 
cumstance she was once more reduced 
to her pristine poverty. The country 
of Livonia was at this time wasted by 
war, and lay in a most miserable state 
of desolation. Those calamities are 
ever most heavy upon the poor; where- 
fore Catharina, though possessed of 
so many accomplishmenis, experi- 
enced all the miseries of hopeless indi- 
gence. Provisions becoming every 
day more scarce, and her private pro- 
perty being entirely exhausted, she 
resolved at last to travel to Marien- 
burgh, a city of greater plenty. 

With her scanty wardrobe, packed 
up in a wallet, she set out on her 
eae | on foot. She was to walk 
through a region miserable by nature, 
and rendered still more hideous by the 
Swedes and Russians, who, as each 
happened to become masters, plun- 
dered it at discretion; but hunger had 
taught ber to despise the dangers and 
fatigues of the way. 

One evening, upon her journey, as 
she had entered a cotiage by the way- 
side to take up her lodgings for the 
night, she was insulted by two Swed- 
ish soldiers, who insisted upon quali- 
fying her, as they termed it, to follow 
the camp. They might probably have 
terminated their insults with violence, 
had not a subaltern officer, acciden- 
tally passing by, come in to her assist- 
ance. Upon his appearing, the sol- 
diers immediately desisted; but her 
No. 48.—Vol. 1V. 





thankfulness was hardly greater than 
her surprise, when she instantly recol- 
lected in her deliverer, the son of the 
Lutheran minister, her former instruc- 
tor, benefactor, and friend. 

This was a happy interview for Ca- 
tharina. The little stock of money she 
had brought from home was by this 
time quite exhausted, and her clothes 
were gone piece by piece, in order to 
satisfy those who had entertained her 
in their houses. Her generous coun- 
tryman, therefore, parted with what 
he could spare, to buy her clothes, fur- 
nished her with a horse, and gave her 
letters of recommendation to M. Gluck, 
a faithful friend of his father’s, and 
superintendant of Marienburgh. 

Our beautifal stranger had only to 
appear, to be well received. She was 
immediately admitted inte the super- 
intendant’s family, as governess to his 
two daughters ; and, though but nine- 
teen, shewed herself capable of in- 
structing her sex not only in virtue 
but politeness. Such was her good 
sense and beauty, that her master 
himself in a short time offered her his 
hand, which to his great surprise she 
thought proper to refuse. Actuated 
by a principle of gratitude, she was 
resolved to marry her deliverer only, 
even though he had lost an arm, and 
was otherwise disfigured by wounds 
in the service. 

In order to prevent farther solicita- 
tions from others, as soon as the offi- 
cer came to town upon duty, she 
offered him her person, which he ac- 
cepted with transport, and their nup- 
tials were solemnized as usual. But 
all the lines of her fortune were to be 
striking: the very day on which they 
were married, the Russians laid siege 
to Marienburgh ; the unhappy soldier 
had no time to enjoy the well-earned 
pleasures of matrimony ; he was called 
off before consummation, to an attack, 
from which he was never after seen to 
return. Inthe mean time, the siege 
went on with fury, aggravated on one 
side by obstinacy, on the other by 
revenge. This war between the two 
northern powers was truly barbarous ; 
the innocent peasant and the harmless 
virgin often shared the fate of the sol- 
dier in arms. Marienburgh was taken 
by assault, and such was the fury of 
the assailants, that not only the gar- 
rison, but almost all the inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, were put 
to the sword; at length, when the 
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carnage was pretty well over, Catha- 
rina was found hid in an oven. 

She had been hitherto poor, but 
still was free ; she was now to conform 
to her hard fate, and learn what it was 
to be a slave: in this situation, how- 
ever, she behaved with piety and hu- 
mility, and though misfortunes had 
abated her vivacity, yet she was 
cheerful. The fame of her merit and 
resignation reached even Prince Men- 
zikoff, the Russian General; he de- 
sired to see her, and, struck with her 
beauty, bought her from the soldier 
her master, and placed her under the 
direction of his own sister. Here she 
was treated with all the respect which 
her merit deserved, while her beauty 
every day improved with her good 
fortune. 

She had not long been in this situa- 
tion, when Peter the Great paying 
the Prince a visit, Catharina happened 
to come in with some dry fruits, which 
she served round wiih peculiar mo- 
desty. The mighty monarch saw, and 
was struck with her beauty. He re- 
turned the next day, called for the 
beautiful slave, asked her several ques- 
tions, and found her understanding 
more perfect than her person. 

He had been forced, when young, to 
marry from motives of interest, he 
was now resolved to marry pursuant 
to his inclinations. He immediately 
inquired the history of the fair Livo- 
nian, who was now about twenty. He 
traced her through the vale of obscu- 
rity, through all the vicissitudes of her 
fortune, and found her truly great 
in them all. The meanness of her 
birth was no obstruction to his design; 
their nuptials were solemnized in pri- 
vate at Jawerof, in Poland, May 29, 
1711. And on the 20th February fol- 
lowing, the marriage was publicly ce- 
lebrated with great pomp and splen- 
dour, at St. Petersburgh; the Prince 
assuring his courtiers that virtwe alone 
was the properest ladder to a throne. 

We now see Catharina, from the 
low mud-walled cottage, Empress of 
one of the greatest kingdoms upon 
earth. The poor solitary wanderer is 
now surrounded by thousands, who 
find happiness in her smile. She who 
formerly wanted a meal, is now capa- 
ble of diffusing plenty upon whole na- 
tions. To her fortune she owed part 
of this pre-eminence, but to her vir- 
TUES more. 


She soon became a pattern of connu- 


A Comparison of Circumstances. 
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bial felicity. By the most anwearied 
assiduity, and unremitting attention, 
by the softness and complacency of 
her disposition, and by an extraordi- 
nary liveliness and gaiety of temper, 
Catharina acquired such a wonderful 
ascendency over the mind of Peter, 
that she seemed necessary not only to 
his comfort, but even to his very exist- 
tence. She was his inseparable com- 
panion on his journeys, and even in 
all his military expeditions. Gordon, 
who had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing her, and being in her company, 
says, ‘* The great reason why the Czar 
was so fond of her, was her exceeding 
good temper; she was never seen pee- 
vish, nor out of humour.” 


Good humour will prevail, 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and 
scolding fail. 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the 

soul. Pope. 


The Empress ever after retained 
those great qualities which first placed 
her on a throne: and while the extra- 
ordinary Prince, her husband, Jabour- 
ed for the reformation of his male sub- 
jects, she studied in her turn the 
improvement of her own sex. She 
altered their dresses, introduced mixed 
assemblies, and instituted an order of 
female knighthood: and at length, 
when she had greatly filled all the sta- 
tions of empress, friend, wife, and 
mother, she died, regretted by all, on 
the 17th May, 1727. 

S. 

Ptymouth, 9th November, 1822. 


I 


A COMPARISON OF CIRCUMSTANCES, BY 
A PIOUS CHRISTIAN, IN COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH A FRIEND. 

‘* Let us compare our own prosperous 

state with the afflicted condition of 

others. Such a dark and mournful 
contrast must throw additional bright- 
ness, even upon the brightest scene.— 

Above, the skies smile with serenity ; 

below, the fields look gay with plenty ; 

all around, the sportive gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native perfumes ; and whisper, whence they 

stole 


Those balmy spoils. MILTON. 


** With us, all circumstances are as 
easy as the wafture of a boat, as smooth 
as the flow of the stream. But let us 
not forget those grievous calamities 
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which befall our brethren in some re- 
mote tracts of the earth, or distant 
parts of the ocean. How many sailors 
are struggling, vainly struggling, with 
all the fury of rending winds and dash- 
ing waves, while their vessel, flung to 
and fro by tempestuous billows, is 
mounted into the clouds, or plunged 
into the abyss. Possibly, the misera- 
ble crew hear their knell sounded in 
the shattered mast, and see destruc- 
tion entering at the bursting planks ; 
this very moment they pour the last 
dismal shriek, and sink, irrecoverably 
sink, in the overwhelming surge. 

‘The traveller in Africa’s barren 
wastes, sees hidden mountains rise 
and roll on every side. He sees the 
sultry desart ascending the sky, and 
sweeping before the whirlwind. What 
can he do? whither fly?’ how escape 
the approaching ruin? Alas! while he 
attempts to rally his thoughts, at- 
tempts to devise some feeble expedi- 
ent, he is overtaken by the choking 
storm, and suffocated amidst the 
sandy inundation. The driving heaps 
are now his executioner, as the drifted 
heaps will soon be his tomb. 

‘“* While we possess the valuable 
privileges and taste the delicious 
sweets of liberty, how many partakers 
of our common nature are condemned 
to perpetual exile, or chained to the 
oar for life! How many are immured 
in the gloom of dungeons, or buried 
in the caverns of mines, never to be- 
hold the all-enlivening sun again. 
While respect waits upon our persons, 
and reputation attends our characters, 
are there not some unhappy creatures 
led forth by the hand of vindictive jus- 
tice, to be spectacles of horrer, and 
monuments of vengeance, 


‘To waste eternal days in woe and pain.’ 


While ease and pleasure, in sweet 
conjunction, smooth our paths and 
soften our couch, how many are toss- 
ing on the fever’s fiery bed, or toiling 
along affliction’s thorny road. Some 
under the excruciating, but necessary 
operations of surgery; their bodies 
ripped open with a dreadful incision, 
to search for the tortaring stone; or 
their limbs amputated, to prevent the 
mortification’s fatal spread. Some, 
emaciated by pining sickness, are de- 
prived of all their animal vigour, and 
transformed into spectres, even before 
their dissolution. They are ready to 
adopt the complaint of the psalmist, 





I am withered like grass, and my bones 
are burned as an hearth. I go hence, like 
the shadow that declineth ; while health, 
that staple blessing, which gives every 
entertainment its flavour, confers 
beauty on all we see and on all we 
taste. 

““Weare blest with a calm possession 
of ourselves, with tranquillity in our 
consciences, and an habitual harmony 
in our temper; whereas, many in the 
dark and doleful cells of lunacy, are 
gnashing their teeth or wringing their 
hands, rending the air with sallies of 
horrid execrations, or burdening it 
with peals of disconsolate sighs. And 
Oh! what multitudes, even amidst 
courts and palaces, are held in splen- 
did vassalage by their own domineer- 
ing passions, or the vanities of a 
bewitching world. Far less inno- 
cently, far more deplorably disor- 
dered than the fettered madman, they 
are gnawed by the envenomed tooth of 
envy, they are agitated by the wild 
sallies of ambition, or feel the malig- 
nant ulcer of jealousy rankling in their 
breasts. In some, avarice, like a 
ravening harpy, gripes. In some, re- 
venge, like an implacable fury, rages; 
while others are goaded by lordly and 
imperious lusts of impure delight, and 
left at last to the most venomous stings 
of bitter remorse.” 

S. W. R. 


 — 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE WARD OF BISHOPS- 
GATE, IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 
BisHOPsGATE ward is bounded on the 
east by Aldgate ward, on the west by 
Broad-street ward, and on the south 
by Langbourn ward. It is very large, 
and divided into Bishopsgate Within, 
and Bishopsgate Without. The first 
contains all that part of the ward with- 
in the city ward and gate, and is di- 
vided into five precincts ; the second 
lies without the wali, and is divided 

into four precincts. 

It took its name from the gate, 
which has been pulled down to make 
that part of the city more airy and 
commodious. The first gate was built 
by Erkenwald, then Bishop of London, 
in 675, and was repaired by William 
the Conqueror, soon afterthe Norman 
conquest. Inthe time of Henry III, 
the Hanse merchants had certain 
privileges confirmed to them, in return 
for which they were to support this 
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gate; and in consequence of this im- 
munity, they rebuilt it elegantly in 
1479. There were two statues of 
Bishops, in memory of the founder and 
first repairer. In 1551, the company 
of Hanse merchants prepared mate- 
rials for rebuilding this gate; but that 
corporation being dissolved, the work 
was stopped, and it continued in a 
bad state till 1731, when it was taken 
down, and rebuilt at the expense of 
the city, but was not finished until 
1735. In 1761 it was finally pulled 
down, and the materials were sold. 
The ward contains three parish church- 
es, viz. St. Botolph, (of which an ac- 
count may be found in the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 552, vol. iii.) St. Ethel- 
buga, and St. Helen’s. 

St. Ethelbuga church, which is situ- 
ate on the east side of Bishopsgate- 
street Within, owes its appellation to 
St. Ethelbuga, the first Christian prin- 
cess of the kingdom of the East Sax- 
ons. It contains nothing of much 
note. It isa rectory in the gift of the 
Bishop of London; and is known to 
have been a parish before the year 
1366. 

St. Helen’s church, dedicated to St. 
Helen, the mother of Constantine 
the Great, is a vicarage in the gift of 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. This church was founded 
originally before the year 1180, and at 
the dissolution of the contiguous pri- 
ory of Black Nuns, A. D. 1539, was 
enlarged by removing the intervening 
partition. Among the monuments in 
this church, there is one to the me- 
mory of Sir Francis Bancroft, who 
founded a school and almshouse at 
Mile End, to which the Company of 
Drapers are trastees. By his will, he 
appointed them to attend once a year 
at his monument in this church, to 
receive him at his return to life; but, 
notwithstanding their punctual confor- 
mity to his desire, he has hitherto 
made them wait and call in vain. 

Not far from St. Helen’s Church 
stands Crosbie Hall. The house 
known by the name of Crosbie House, 
was a magnificent structure, built by 
Sir John Crosbie, Sheriff in 1470, on 
the ground leased to him by Alice 
Ashfield, Prioress of St. Helen’s. In 
this house, Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, lodged, after he had conveyed 
his nephews to the Tower. The hall, 
called Richard the Third’s Chapel, is 
still very entire. It is a beautiful 
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gothic building, with a bow window 
on one side; the roof is timber, and 
much to beadmired. At present, this 
magnificent room is occupied by a 
packer. 

The Marine Society next claims our 
notice. This excellent establishment 
commenced in 1756, and was incorpo- 
rated in 1772. Its object is to fit out 
landsmen volunteers, to serve as sea- 
men on board the king’s ships, in 
time of war; and for equipping dis- 
tressed boys to serve at sea at all 
times. The number of mer and boys 
the society has clothed during the late 
war, is upwards of 24,700. On the 
same side of the street is Devonshire 
Square. The Earls of Devonshire had 
a town-house near the street, which 
was called after their name. Queen 
Elizabeth lodged in it, in one of her 
visits to the city. Nearly opposite, 
on the other side of the street, stands 
the White Hart Tavern, bearing the 
date of the year 1480. I consider the 
above, from its antiquity, must have 
been part of the inn for the entertain- 
ment of strangers, as was customary 
in those times. Passing afew houses 
on the north, we reach the London 
Workhouse. This is a large and 
commodious building, for the recep- 
tion, employment, and relief, of the 
indigent and helpless. Formerly, the 
parishes paid one shilling per week 
for each child, besides the usual as- 
sessment; but in 1751, the governors 
came to a resolution, that no more 
children, paid for by the parishes, 
should in future be received ; but only 
such children should be taken into the 
house, as were committed by the city 
magistrates, found begging or pilfer- 
ing on the quays, or lying about in 
glass houses, or uninhabited dwell- 
ings. They are dressed in russet 
cloth. When they arrive at a proper 
age, the boys are apprenticed to trade 
or navigation; and the girls placed in 
service. The badge of the institution 
has the following motto: ‘‘ God’s pro- 
vidence is our inheritance.” When 
the city gates were pulled down in 
1761, the debtors in Ludgate, citizens 
of London, were removed to a part of 
this house, till the building of Giltspur 
Compter was completed. 

Nearly adjoining, stands a public 
house, of a curious construction, 
which, though now degraded from its 
original destination, was once the re- 
sidence of Sir Paul Pindar, who was 
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ambassador nine years to the Ottoman 

Porte, in the reign of James the First. 

He died in 1650, at the age of eighty- 

four, and was interred in the vault of 

St. Botolph’s Church. 

The ward officers are as follows :— 
Sir R. C. Glynn, Bart. Alderman. 
14 Common Councilmen. 

2 Ward Clerks. 
2 Ward Beadles. 
There are three charity schools, and 
many other benevolent associations. 
S. Burcess. 
Oct. 27th, 1822. 


I 
GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 


Mr. EpiTor. 

S1r,—-You will oblige a certain class 
of your readers by giving publicity to 
the following discovery :—On the 16th 
instant, on examining a mine of coal, 
called the Knowles-Coal, at the Fen- 
ton Park Colliery, in the Stafford- 
shire Potteries, 60 yards below the sur- 
face of the earth, I discovered a stra- 
tum of charcoal, from two to three 
inches thick, running as a regular 
layer over the stratum of coal. This 
charcoal was fossilated, and mixed, 
apparently, with zinc or copper. It 
is in a fine state of preservation. All 
the fibrous parts of the wood are as 
perfect as if only charred yesterday. 
They are apparently alluvial deposits 
of various sizes, laid together disor- 
derly, the fibrous parts crossing each 
other at right angles. The wood has 
been of different kinds, as some is 
soft, and goes to ashes by exposure to 
the atmosphere ; but for the most part 
it appears to have been oak. It has 
the sonorous effect of charcoal on the 
ear, but in its concretion, its nature 
appears to be partially changed to 
copper. 

Now, Sir, I have several remarks 
to make on this important subject, for 
important I think it is, both to the 
interests of Christianity and science. 

Ist. This fossil charcoal appears to 
have been an alluvial deposit, left by 
the retiring waveson the surface of the 
stratum of vegetable matter, that is 
the basis of our coal. 

2dly. I infer that this charcoal was 
realy burned by the agency of man. 
For it has not been discovered that the 
most sagacious brute has ever known 
the use of fire, nor could ever be train- 
ed to kindle or manage one. Neither 





is it possible to suppose that it was 
accidentally ignited in the earth by 
latent heat, for in that case it must 
have totally consumed both itself and 
the stratum of coal over which it 
lies. 

3dly. That coal has been a deposit 
left by some dreadful inundation since 
man came into existence, and that its 
stratification has been formed by a 
succession of tides; and not in the 
ages of ages prior to the formation of 
man, as Werner, Boyd, and Macnab, 
have supposed. 

4thly. It is also probable, that this 
catastrophe was sudden and unex- 
pected. And how strikingly does this 
accord with sacred history: ‘‘ They 
were marrying and giving in marriage 
until the day that Noah entered into 
the ark.” The terrific ravages of this 
flood are every where visible, unless 
at the tops of the primitive rocks. Its 
dreadfully destructive power must be 
inferred, not only from innumerable 
remains of fossil animals, quadrupeds, 
and fishes, but from the vast forests 
of wood that were torn up by the roots, 
and left on calmer shores as the wa- 
ters subsided, an immense treasure 
for future ages. 

5thly. The charcoal occupying the 
uppermost stratum in the deposit, is 
very naturally accounted for, from its 
specific gravity. Being lighter than 
green wood, it would necessarily 
have the uppermost place on the 
waters. 

6thly. Its concretion with the cop- 
per, I can only suppose to have taken 
place from the turbid waters holding 
in solution a portion of that mineral. 
By the actual study of nature, and a 
careful attention to facts of this kind, 
we shall gain mote satisfactory know- 
ledge, than by all the theories that 
have amused the inquiring mind. It 
is a well-known fact, that charcoal is 
one of the most indestractible sub- 
stances with which we are acquainted. 
Fragments of it have been taken up 
from the long lost cities, Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, as fresh, perfect, and 
in as high a state of preservation, as 
if burned yesterday. 

I am not acquainted with any emi- 
nent geologists in this country, other- 
wise I would have submitted this phe- 
nomenon to their more mature judg- 
ment, ere I had made this communi- 
cation. Those of your numerous 
readers who have made geology their 
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particular stady, are requested to 
give their opinion on this subject, and 
if any of them should wish to examine 
this remarkable vestige of the univer- 
sal deluge, by giving their address, I 
will send them specimens. 

If this remarkable fact, among many 
thousands more, should be deemed 
confirmatory of the Mosaic account of 
the universal deluge, your insertion of 
this communication will oblige your 
most obedient servant, a 


Eastwood Vale, near Hanley, Stafford- 
shire Potteries, Oct. 30th, 1822. 


a 


REMUNERATIVE JUSTICE,—AN INCI- 
DENT. 


It is the decree of the Divine Being, 
that “‘whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed;” and, 
however the criminal may escape the 
penalty of human laws, through vari- 
ous means, yet the retribution of Pro- 
vidence is often seen in the many 
judgments inflicted upon offenders; 
judgments, often remarkable in the 
striking coincidence between the crime 
and the punishment, thus proving, 
that the voice of blood crying from the 
ground, cannot be unheeded by the 
Almighty ; and though the offender 
may forsake the error of his way, and 
become, through faith in Christ, a 
sincere Christian, yet even then God 
often visibly punishes him in this life 
for his crime. These remarks are 
strikingly exemplified in the following 
account: 

In the town of R——e, in Lanca- 
shire, a practice formerly prevailed of 
playing at foot-ball, by the men of the 
town and the men of the neighbouring 
country places. This amusement sel- 
dom concluded without quarrels. In 
one of these disputes, about the year 
1745, a man named C——, from 
M——d, 4 miles from R——e, killeda 
man belonging to R——e ; but as no 
proper evidence could be obtained of 
the fact, he escaped without prosecu- 
tion. 

Some considerable time after, he 
left R——e, and went to reside at 
C——-n, in Cheshire; there he heard 
the gospel; it reached his heart, he 
became truly converted to God, and 
adorned the gospel by an holy life. 

After a lapse of 50 years, he went 





on a visit to R——e, to see a relation. 
On the Monday after his arrival, he 
walked down to the bridge. That 
morning, some disturbance happening 
in the town, the volunteers having 
been ordered out, were drawn up on 
the bridge, and, as C was shaking 
hands with an old acquaintance, who 
had been present in the former fray, 
when the man was killed, they receiv- 
ed orders to fire. C—— and his old 
acquaintance both fell; C to rise 
no more; the other survived a short 
time: and these were the only men 
who lost their lives. 

The circumstances connected with 
this incident are striking: 50 years 
had elapsed, and the murder was for- 
gotten by man,—but not by God: his 
going to the bridge; meeting his 
acquaintance; and both falling as 
near the spot as possible, where the 
man fell whom C killed ; and only 
these two being hurt by the fire of 
the soldiers. These are coincidences 
that force the most careless to say, 
‘* Verily there is a God that judg- 
eth in the earth.” 


Ss oe 











REMARKS ON PULPIT QUALIFICATIONS. 


Mr. EpiTor. 
Sir,—In an essay on the “ Abilities 
required in the Pulpit—the Senate— 
or at the Bar,” which was inserted in 
the June number of the Imperial Ma- 
gazine, col. 501, your correspondent, 
“T. W—-wn,” has informed your 
readers, that the divine ought to pos- 
sess the ‘‘ profoundest erudition,” and 
that “an acquaintance with the origi- 
nal tongues,” and “a critical study of 
the scriptures,” are ‘‘ necessary qua- 
lifications” for the due performance of 
his sacred duties.—That the Christian 
minister has many and important du- 
ties to perform, is a truth too evident 
to admit of controversy. But that he 
cannot occupy his situation in the 
church in a manner creditable to him- 
self, and advantageous to the cause of 
godliness, without “ profound erudi- 
tion,” —“ a knowledge of the original 
tongues,” and “ a critical study of the 
scriptures,” is a proposition so mon- 
strously absurd, and so decidedly 
opposed to matter of fact, that it is 
impossible to acquiesce in its reason- 
ableness, until we have discarded 


| every sense of the body, and every 
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faculty of the mind. If the assumed 
hypothesis of ‘“* T. W——m,” be 
founded on truth and reason, we need 
not look for an ambassador of Christ 
more than once in a century. He 
must possess the zeal of the apostolic 
Wesley —the erudition of Adam 
Clarke—and the eloquence of Thomas 
Chalmers. 

I have passed my time in the moun- 
tainous district of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and have had favourable 
opportunities for observing the effect 
produced on my contemporary rustics, 
by the preaching of men, possessed of 
neither ‘‘ profound eradition,’—‘“a 
knowledge of the original tongues,” 
nor ‘‘a critical acquaintance with the 
sacred writings.” And from several 
years of observation and experience, 
I am perfectly satisfied that these un- 
lettered preachers have been agents in 
the hands of the infinitely wise dispo- 
ser of events, for the effecting of his 
gracious purposes. I have seen the 
ignorant blasphemer become a well- 
informed member of society, and an 
exemplary Christian, without ever 
listening to the teachings of a man of 
‘‘profound erudition.”—I have seen 
the profligate libertine forget his vi- 
cious practices, and become a useful 
member of a Christian community, 
without attendance on any other mi- 
nistry than one which possessed not 
any acquaintance with the “ original 
tongues.”’—I have known the liar, the 
sabbath-breaker, and the drunkard, 
brought to a knowledge of the doc- 
trines and practice of piety, through 
the instructions of one, who never 
addressed him with that ‘‘ force of 
argument, bold. and energetic lan- 
guage, historical and descriptive illus- 
tration, and eloquence of arrange- 
ment,” which ‘‘T. W. m” thinks 
necessary for the gaining of admission 
to the hearts of an audience. 





“TT, W——wm,” if he thinks proper, | 


may denominate such a teacher of 
righteousness ‘“ the presumptuous 
scribe of ignorance,” or “‘ the ardent 
devotee of fanaticism ;” and he may, 
with his wonted ardour and temerity, 
denounce his disciples, as the dupes 
of pious quackery; but, Mr. Editor, 
though I am not yet “seated on the 
snow-white throne” of Truth, ‘‘ the 
unsullied goddess of the intellectual 
world,” I am induced to place more 
reliance on the evidence of apposite 
facts, than on the elaborate declama- 





tion of the essayist from “‘ Blackfriars’ 
Road.” 

When “T. W——m” enumerates the 
qualifications of a Christian minister, 
I know not by what fatality he has 
been impelled to omit the one whichis 
of greatest importance, and that is 
absolutely essential,—an experimental 
acquaintance with the truths and pro- 
mises of righteousness. Without this, 
he may possess that ‘‘ eloquence which 
is nature’s proudest jewel,” a “ trea- 
sury of argument,” and “ biblical un- 
derstanding, with the ordinary talent 
to expound it,’’ but he will never be 
a traly usefal shepherd of souls ;— 
whereas, were he in possession of a 
sound understanding, and religious 
experience, (the only essential requi- 
sites for the fulfilment of his calling, 
he might expect the work of the Lo 
to prosper in his hands. “ Profound 
erudition,” and critical acumen, are 
serviceable to an apostle of righteous- 
ness, but the privation of them will 
not destroy his usefulness. 

E. TaTHamM. 

Gargrave, June 8th, 1822. 


= 
THE BEAR AND THE CHILD. 


Mr. Epirtor. 
S1r,—If you think the following curi- 
ous anecdote worthy a place in the 
Imperial Magazine, itis at your ser- 
vice. I have taken it from a book, 
bearing the date of 1710, which con- 
tains some very interesting accounts. 
L. I. C. E. C. 

“LeopoLp, Duke of Lorrain, had a 
bear, called Marco, of the sagacity 
and sensibility of which, we have the 
following example :—During the win- 
ter of 1709, a poor Savoyard boy, 
nearly perishing with cold, in a barn, 
into which he had been put by a good 
woman with some more of his compa- 
nions, thought proper to enter Marco’s 
hut, without reflecting on the danger 
he ran, in exposing himself to the 
mercy of the animal which occupied 
it. Marco, however, instead of doing 
any injury.to the child, took him be- 
tween his paws and warmed him, by 
pressing him to his breast, until the 
next morning, when he suffered him 
to depart, to ramble about the city. 
The poor Savoyard, on returning at 
night to the hut, was received with 
the same affection, and for some follow- 
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ing days he had no other retreat. But 
what added much to his joy was, to 
perceive that the bear had reserved 
part of his food for him. Several days 
passed in this manner, without the 
servants noticing any thing of the cir- 
cumstance. One evening, however, 
when one of them came to bring Marco 
his supper rather later than ordinary, 
he was astonished to see the animal 
roll his eyes in a furious manner, and 
appear as if he wished him to make as 
little noise as possible,—for fear of 
waking the child, whom he clasped to 
his breast. In addition to this, the 
animal, though naturally ravenous, 
did not seem in the least moved with 
the food which was placed before 
him. 

“The report of this extraordinary 
circumstance being spread at court, 
soon reached the ears of Leopold, 
who, with part of his courtiers, was 
desirous of being satisfied of the truth 
of Marco’s generosity. Several of 
them, accordingly, passed the night 
near the hut, and beheld, with asto- 
nishment, that the bear never stirred, 
so long as the child shewed any incli- 
nation to sleep. At break of day the 
lad awoke, and was very much asham- 
ed to find himself discovered; and 
fearing some punishment for his rash- 
ness, begged for pardon. The bear, 
however, caressed him, and endea- 
voured to prevail on him to eat part of 
what had been brought for him on the 
preceding evening ; which he did at 
the request of the spectators, who con- 
ducted him to the Prince.—Having 
learned the whole history of this sin- 
gular alliance, andthe time it had con- 
tinued, the Prince ordered the little 
Savoyard to be taken care of; and he, 
without doubt, would soon have made 
his fortune, had he not died a short 
time after.” 


eerneen cone 
HINTS FOR TALKING AND TALKERS. 


Amonc the variety of innocent and 
rational gratifications that an improv- 
ed state of society affords, there are 
none perhaps of a higher relish, than 
those we derive from a free and reci- 
procal communication of our senti- 
ments and opinions. There is a 
warmth, an energy, an originality, in 
the freedom and familiarity of conver- 
sation, which is sought after in vain 
in the more correct and studied com- 





positions we commit to writing : and 
perhaps the human faculties can 
scarcely partake of a higher treat, 
than that of being present at the 
exertions of great abilities, meeting 
together in opposition on some impor- 
tant question; and observing the 
strength and agility of the combatants, 
the arts and subterfuges of the van- 
quished, the skill and dexterity of 
him that pursues his conquest, the 
sudden reverse occasioned by a single 
new idea, or a happy illustration; 
insomuch, that the unconscious audi- 
tor, lost and absorbed in the subject 
before him, frequently bursts out in 
involuntary exclamations of sympathy 
or applause. 

That the intercourse between mind 
and mind is much more intimate, and 
consequently more interesting, when 
it takes place by this immediate com- 
munication, than when it is derived 
through the more indirect channel 
of writing, cannot be doubted; even 
independent of the strength and viva- 
city of expression generally occasion- 
ed by an opposition of opinion, the 
ideas of the speaker are impressed 
upon his hearers by every auxiliary 
advantage of cadence, countenance, 
and action; the powers of which are 
sometimes so happily combined, that 
they give importance to mediocrity of 
sentiment, and when employed in the 
service of truth and good sense, carry 
with them irresistible conviction. 

I have heard of a gentleman, who 
possessed to such a degree the power 
of rendering things in themselves in- 
different, very interesting to his hear- 
ers, that by pronouncing repeatedly 
two or three words, though without 
meaning, in a serious and affecting 
tone, he could melt them into tears. 
What then must be the effect of such 
talents, exerted upon a subject previ- 
ously calculated to draw forth the 
strongest impulses of feeling, and ope- 
rate upon the affections and passions 
of an audience? If the viva voce com- 
munication of sentiment be more inte- 
resting than that by writing, it has 
also superior advantages in attaining 
the great end of all rational investiga- 
tion—the discovery and development 
of truth. The solitary reasoner, pur- 
suing his own train of ideas, can only 
impress upon his reader certain pre- 
conceived opinions; but in conversa- 
tion, those opinions are generally put 
to the test as they are advanced, and 
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it happens not unfrequentty, that the 
groundwork on which it was intended 
a weighty superstructure should be 
erected, is found weak and insufficient 
for the purpose, and the illustration 
of a few minutes prevents the misem- 
ployment of many months. The shock 
of argument is almost always neces- 
sary to the production of truth, which 
not unfrequently starts out, as appa- 
rent as the spark from the collision of 
flint and steel. 

My intention, however, in the pa- 
per now before me, is not so much to 
dwell on the pleasures or advantages 
to be derived from conversation; in- 
forming mankind that they are already 
in possession of these benefits would 
be rataer a useless labour; but to 
consider how they may be turned to 
the readiest and most pleasant ac- 
count. I mean, therefore, in the short 
space I have allotted myself, not 
only to point out how these social 
benefits may be improved, but to 
trace the causes whence originate the 
general excellencies or defects in con- 
versation, of which indeed our inter- 
course with mankind affords us so 
many instances. 

Of the usual defects observable in 
common discourse, I think some 
may be assigned to particular ble- 
mishes of character and disposition, 
andothers, ef a more obvious kind, 
to mere impropriety of manner. I 
shall at present endeavour to point 
out the ill consequences that result 
from the first of these causes, leaving 
the second to some future opportu- 
nity. 

That much more depends on the 
temper and disposition we bring with 
us into society, than on the mode in 
which we advance our opinions, is, 
I believe, sufficiently evident ;—an 
irritable, imperious, or sullen turn of 
mind, is far more destructive to the 
pleasures of social converse, and 
strong intellectual argument, than any 
peculiarity of manner, however unplea- 
sant or inconvenient. Amongst every 
variety of character which an acquaint- 
ance with the world exhibits, there is 
perhaps none more unfavourable to all 
free and candid disquisition, than that 
of a man attached and riveted to cer- 
tain opinions, which he allows not to 
be called in question. A person of 
this tarn enters into company, not for 
the purpose of contributing his part 
towards the general amusement, or of 
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improving himself by the observations 
and reflections of others, but merely 
to inculcate, at all times and on all 
occasions, his own peculiar opinions. 

Now, though it be possible these 
opinions may be well founded, a per- 
tinacious adherence to them is no 
additional recommendation, and no 
proof of their rectitude. But, how- 
ever incorrect, it is not improbable 
that by a free and fair discussion some 
of them might be changed, and others 
modified or improved, were it not for 
this spirit of dogmatizing, which is 
perhaps of all others the most fatal to 
conversation. If, indeed, facts be 
ascertained, and the judgment formed 
respecting them, all further inquiry 
becomes useless ; while, on the con- 
trary, scepticism, however culpable it 
may be thought on some points, is 
here an indispensable ingredient ; and 
where it exists not in fact, may some- 
times be reasonably assumed, in order 
the better to try the validity of an 
opinion already formed—an experi- 
ment frequently not without its use. 

It is amusing to observe the oppo- 
site defect to this peremptory and 
assuming temper, in that compliable 
servility which prevents a man from 
asserting an opinion of his own, and 
leads him perpetually to assent to 
those of others, whether he conceives 
them to be well founded or not. This, 
it may be said, may sometimes arise 
from an indolence of disposition, that 
shrinks from the labour of examining 
the truth of a proposition; at other 
times from a mistaken notion of polite- 
ness, and a paltry unwillingness to 
dissent from that which another per- 
son has advanced. Were I called 
apon to exemplify these defects in 
the instances of individuals, I should, 
in the first place, point out a friend of 
mine, W——, who, with abilities to 
comprehend and judge of the most 
important subjects, will frequently 
sit by whilst they are discussed, with 
the utmost placidity of indifference, 
excepting at due intervals, when he 
testifies, by a significant nod, his alter- 
nate concarrence with each of the dis- 
putants. 

An example of the second character 
may be found in S——, who, though 
lively and communicative, scarcely 
ever ventures to oppose an opinion ad- 
verse to his own ; and, with a little art, 
he may be led to give himself the lie 
in the most amusing manner, politely 
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assenting to the assertion of his neigh- | 


bour, however doubtful or contradic- 
tory it may be. This conduct has, 
however, led him into difficulties and 
embarrassments, which, I must own, 
I have enjoyed:—whea some opi- 
nion big with absurdity has been ad- 
vanced, S—— has immediately given 
it his sanction; buta direct and unmo- 
dified attack from another part of the 
table, has as suddenly placed it in its 
true, or rather false light; and poor 
Ss , with ten times the understand- 
ing of the person who advanced it, has 
been obliged to share with him in the 
ridicule attending the confutation of 
an opinion grossly erroneous and un- 
founded. 

There is another character often met 
with, which I am doubtful whether 
I should refer to the present class, 
or should merely ascribe to manner or 
to an ill habit; I mean the silent 
man, who sits patiently by whilst the 
discourse is carried on, without con- 
tributing any thing towards it. Were 
I to suppose that this conduct arises 
from sullenness, pride, or an affecta- 
tion of superior knowledge, I should 
then certainly regard it as a proof of 
that most incurable of all blemishes, 
the offspring of an ill formed charac- 
ter; and the mind, not the manner, 
should here be submitted to correc- 
tion. But I am inclined to think 
this taciturn behaviour is more fre- 
quently to be attributed to habit, and 
that it oftca originates with our being 
much accustomed, when young, to the 
company of our superiors in know- 
ledge and learning. Such a person 
acts as a dead weight upon conversa- 
tion ; and whenever the subject begins 
to lose its interest, the example of the 
silent man makes the scale prepon- 
derate, and the whole company sud- 
denly relaxes into listlessness and 
insipidity, until the great mother of 
dulness herself seems to take her seat 
amongst them. 

To those who enter society with the 
moral dispositions 1 have been de- 
scribing, arguing and dogmatizing for 
the sake of triumph, [I shall only 
observe, that they ought to be put 
upon a low diet, to drink no spirituous 
liquors, and to apply for further remedy 
from another quarter than the pen of 
an idler like myself. Till some 
reformation commence within, there 
is little probability of their becom- 
ing either kind friends or agree- 
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able companions; to constitute which 
characters, candour and sincerity are 
indispensable ingredients. But, to 
the man who has been so unfortunate 
as to contract a reserved and silent 
habit, a word of advice may perhaps 
be useful. Let him run into dissipa- 
tion as fast as ever he can, and get a 
little army of duns and bailiffs about 
him, and I promise him he will soon 
learn the art of talking, both long 
and loud enough for his guests. Let 
him associate with the merry and the 
young, and with persons of his own 
age and humour, where he may at 
times feel his own importance, and 
try his own strength. He will there 
find no difficulty in breaking through 
the magic chains of silence, which sit 
so awkwardly upon bim,—and after a 
little training in this way, let him 
boldly mingle in the conversation of 
those, whom he will soon be too vain 
to conceive his superiors. Thus let 
him gradually accustom himself to 
give his opinion only on such occa- 
sions as he thinks calculated to dis- 
play, while he feels satisfied that the 
subject is within the grasp and scope 
of his talents. But, above all, let him 
strive to reach a firm and manly tone 
of mind; to know the value of his own 
abilities, and scorn to sit a silent 
hearer, whilst ignorance and presump- 
tion are gratifying themselves, and 
lording it over the sacred but silent 
cause of sense, of reason, and of 
truth. g. T. 


TT 


CHANGES OF THE SEASONS. 
Eveky one remarks the extraordinary 
changes in the seasons of the year.— 
When we observe, as it has recently 
happened, that in the depth of winter, 
trees bear a second crop of fruit, and 
nosegays are gathered of summer 
flowers, we cannot but think “this is 
wondrous strange.” Laplace, in his 
Syteme du Monde, and others, have 
said something on this subject, which 
at this moment may be worth repeat- 
ing. ‘‘ We find from the testimony of 
ancient writers, that Britain, Germa- 
ny, and France, were much colder 
than at present, and that their great 
rivers were annually frozen over. Astro- 
nomy teaches us, that since this 
period, the obliquity of the earth’s 
position has been considerably dimi- 
nished. Astronomy teaches us also, 
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that the earth is now in its progress, 
and that the poles are every year 
becoming more and more perpendicu- 
lar to the ecliptic. It is exceedingly 
probable, from many considerations, 
that their obliquity will gradually 
diminish, until the equator coincides 
with the ecliptic ; the nights and days 
will then become equal on the earth 
throughout the year, and probably the 
seasons also.” 


serree * 


TI 


DISSERTATION ON OPINION AND 
EVIDENCE, 


Axsout forty years since, M. Necker, 
a protestant, and the financial minis- 
ter of France, composed and published 
an excellent work, entitled ‘* The Im- 
portance of Religious Opinions :” the 
priests loudly exclaimed against this, 
as trenching on what they considered 
their prerogative. 

Man, as a reasonable creature, ac- 
countable to his Creator, has a right 
to read the Scriptures, and to hold 
that opinion, which to him appears 
according to truth. 

That a right opinion, on any sub- 
ject, is absolutely necessary to distin- 
guish truth from falsehood, few per- 
sons will deny. Every man who has 
an opinion, supposes it to be right, 
although it is certain that many erro- 
neous opinions have been received 
and maintained by men of great lite- 
rary talent; and it is equally certain, 
that 
« Faults in the heart breed errors in the brain, 
And these, reciprocally, those again.” 


Right opinion is the result of mature 
consideration, and unbiassed judg- 
ment; it is founded on, and supported 
by, substantial evidence, or proof; 
which may be classed as Historical, 
Presumptive, and Demonstrative. 

Historical Proof includes whatever is 
recorded in support of a system,—of 
transactions and events, which have 
occurred at different periods of time : 
well-attested evidence of this kind, is 
admitted as proof, which no reason- 
able person ever doubted. That a 


man, named Julius Cesar, existed 
nearly two thousand years ago, and 
subdued many nations, no man ever 
denied; because an account of his 
victories, edited by himself, has been 
transmitted to posterity, and confirmed 
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by the historians of the countries he 
had conquered. 

That a person named Mohammed 
lived, and propagated his doctrine by 
the sword, has been admitted, and 
never attempted to be disproved: in- 
déed, in a chapter of the Alcoran, 
entitled ‘The Sword,” that impostor 
commands his followers to extermi- 
nate all opposers of his opinions. 

That the Bible is a history of facts, 
and a revelation of the will of the Al- 
mighty, none but a fool will deny; be- 
cause the descendants of the persons 
to whom the revelation was given 
have preserved’ it as a sacred trea- 
sure, and can now produce it. 

That Jesus of Nazareth lived, and 
was crucified by the Jews, when Pon- 
tius Pilate was the Roman governor 
of Judea, are facts, supported by a 
mass of incontestible evidence; by 
his friends,—by his enemies,—by those 
who were neither friends nor enemies: 
add to this, the history of the mira- 
cles wrought by Jesus, in confirmation 
of his divine mission,—his ascension 
to glory,—the fulfilment of ancient 
prophecy,—the miraculous acts of his 
apostles. Here is evidence amounting 
to proof, on which a correct opinion 
can be founded. 

Presumptive Proof, or a body of well- 
attested circumstantial evidence, has 
been admitted as conclusive in the 
affairs of men, and under its influ- 
ence they uniformly decide on the 
most important subjects. 

That twelve illiterate men should 
contend with the most acute philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome, and sub- 
due them by argument; that they 
should combat the corrupt opinions 
and principles, the violent prejudices 
of mankind, and induce thousands to 
believe the doctrine of Christ ; should 
endure hunger, thirst, and every other 
privation of a worldly nature ; should 
suffer the loss of all things, the most 
dreadful persecution, and even death 
itself, in defence of what they knew to 
be false, is, of all incredible things, 
the most incredible. 

That they did not deceive them- 
selves, or others, is evident, for; their 
followers were forewarned, that they 
also should suffer in like manner ; but 
this did not deter them. In the most 
appalling torments, they gloried in the 
cross of Christ. And thousands in 
England, and other European coun- 
tries, have scaled with their blood the 
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truth of the doctrines they reeeived 
and believed. Menaces and promises 
were tried in vain. Floods of per- 
secution have had no other effect than 
to advance the religion of Jesus, 
which is still advancing, and will 
continue to advance, until all opposi- 
tion shall cease, and the last enemy, 
death, be “‘ swallowed up in victory!” 
Here is evidence, a chain of substan- 
tial evidence; a decided opinion can 
therefore be formed, as to the truth of 
this religion. 

Demonstrative Proof. Confining this 
species of proof to the testimony of 
the senses, many of the primitive be- 
lievers in the doctrine of Christ had 
occular demonstration of the divinity 
of his mission: they saw a multitude 
of persons instantly cured of diseases, 
which were supposed to be incurable. 
They saw the blind receive their 
sight; the lepers cleased; the dead 
restored to life. Proof, of a similar 
kind, can now be adduced; which 
cannot be disproved. Thousands have 
been cured of sinful, disorderly, and 
inveterate habits:—the spiritually 
blind have been enlightened ;—the 
leprosy of sin has been cleansed ;— 
the ‘‘ dead in trespasses” have been 
quickened, been made alive, and re- 
newed in righteousness, to the ‘‘ won- 
der and astonishment of many,” who 
have exclaimed, What hath God 
wrought! In beholding the happy and 
triumphant departure of the righteous 
from time into eternity, infidels have 
been reclaimed from the error of their 
way, and have testified in death, a 
fall and perfect assurance of a blessed 
immortality! Here are proofs of the 
reality and power of the religion of 
Jesus ; those who reject this, ‘‘ would 
not be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead” to convince them of 
their blindness and folly. 

The evident and essential principles 
of the Christian religion are few :—The 
natural and total depravity of man. 
The divinity and atonement of the 
Redeemer of man. The operation of 
His Spirit in man, to “ make him 
meet” by conversion to be er of 
an eternal ‘‘ inheritance with the saints 
in light” and glory. 

Those who incline to ‘ doubtfal 
disputations,” may debate for ever 
On mere opinions, without benefit to 
themselves or to others, Bigots there 
are, in every community of Christians, 
who suppose their system to be the 
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gold and silver; and all others they 
imagine to be the wood, hay, and 
stubble, mentioned by the apostle 
Paul. 

A consistent Christian will endea- 
vour to preserve ‘‘the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace” and 
Christian concord. 


PRN 


ON THE TALENTS, CHARACTER, AND 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Mr. Epiror. 

S1r,—In all ages, the theme of women 
has been sung by poets in sweet and 
melodious strains. Some, indeed, have 
been enthusiastically lavish in their 
praise. Petrarch wrote sonnets all 
his life to his mistress, and Anacreon 
dedicated all his hymns to women, 
because they were his deities; and 
others of a more modern date have 
Jaboured to prove them 


“ Pure as exalted! sweet without alloy !”" 


and that they shall 
‘* —— stand as deities, and be worshipped.” 


However highly I may be disposed 
to value woman, such notions as these 
I am at a loss to justify. Those 
writers should recollect, that eulogy 
carried beyond its just extent, amounts 
to little more than satire. It is from 
praises of such a description, that 
women have imbibed false ideas, and 
to which they may ascribe the crea- 
tion of too many of the weaknesses of 
which E am about to complain. I 
would ask, whether any thing but 
weakness can be expected to be 
found in women, if they entertain the 
idea that they were created rather to 
jest than to reason, and that all the 
power they obtain must be gained by 
their charms? 


‘« Fine by defect, and amiably weak.” 


Others making themselves, by this 
‘* amiable weakness,” not only depen- 
dent upon man for protection, but for 
instruction on intellectual subjects, it 
is not surprising that they neglect 
those studies most calculated to 
Strengthen their mind. They only 
exert themselves to give their defects 
a graceful covering, which may serve 
to heighten their charms in the eyes of 
unthinking men, though it sink them 
in the scale of mental and moral 
excellence. 

I hope, however, it will not be sup- 
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posed from what I have said, that I 
look upon woman with less admira- 
tion than she merits, or that I am in- 
clined to agree with Boileau; my 
wish is, that women should not act as 
a mass of machinery, but as intelli- 
gent and reasonable characters, and 
know that they best polish manners, 
and add a lustre to their own exist- 
ence, when they throw aside that 
thirst for flattery, and what are term- 
ed the “‘ fascinating graces,” of whichI 
shall hereafter speak more fully. 

That of the two sexes, woman is the 
weaker, there can be but little doubt. 
If such is not the fact, how is it that 
women in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries, have held, and still continue to 
hold, only a subordinate station in 
society? But when I admit the in- 
feriority of woman, relatively con- 
sidered, I am far from agreeing with 
Pope, with Chesterfield, or with Mon- 
tesquieu. I admire women too much, 
and fain would hold them as sweet 
flowers strewed in the paths of life, 
which raise their lovely heads above the 
uncultivated earth, and give a serene 
and cheerful countenance toall around. 
Hence, I wish to impress upon women 
the folly of imagining that their per- 
son is preferred to their mind; of 
wishing to display finery, and o 
plunging themselves inte the whirl- 
pool of pleasure, where 


«« Nature has no tongue to speak her pride.” 


If woman would not give sanction 
to these self-created delusions, she 
would become so enlightened as to be 
penetrated only with those actions 
which arise from a knowledge of her 
own importance ; and would no longer 
derive a despicable glory from her 
weakness ; for instead of abandoning 
herself blindly to her passions and 
fancies, she would know how to go- 
vern and direct them, and would not 
so often shut the intellectual world 
from her consideration. 

It is greatly to be lamented, that 
education in this branch of society is, 
too often, not held in a sufficiently im- 
portant light. I am inclined to agree 
with Rousseau, who says, ‘“‘ Educate 
women like men,” for then their ideas 
would not be cramped, (as they now 
are), but would have the full growth of 
a natural soil, which is of such a 
luxuriant kind, that we should soon 
find women receiving impressions of 
the truc value and dignity of their na- 
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ture, and turn with abhorrence from 
= of a weaker and more frivolous 

One fundamental cause of this neg- 
lect in education is, their too early in- 
troduction into life, which not unfre- 
quently engrosses the greater i 
of their time; and their placing too 
great a value upon the beauty of their 
faces, which makes them slaves to 
their persons—and habituates them to 
glory in that slavery. But women 
should recollect, that although kings 
and princes have bowed to beauty’s 
resistless sway—although heroes have 
been subdued by its power—although 
philosophers have felt its influence— 
and although poets have exerted them- 
selves most in its praise, it frequently 
proves itself a serpent, that conceals 
poison under its brilliant fascination, 
and, at best, often loses its force; and 
that virtue is the highest ornament 
with which woman can be dignified. 
This early introdaction into life is 
also destructive of that sweet modesty 
and delicacy, which were, by nature, 
intended for the garb of virtue. 

I come now to the “ fascinati: 
gracez,” so highly valued and culti- 
vated, not only by women, but by men, 
such as “ soft phrases,”—*‘ suscepti- 


f | bility of heart,”—*“‘ delicacy of senti- 


ment,”—and “ refinement of taste.” 
Women forget that all these ‘‘ graces’ 
are synonymous with weakness. I men- 
tion these ‘‘ graces,” merely to shew 
that the greater portion of woman’s 
weakness is self-created. 

When I contend that women give 
way to these “‘ fine feelings,” or, more 
gracefully speaking, these ‘‘ graces,” 
to such extremes, let it not for one 
moment be imagined, that I wish them 
to display ‘“‘ uncommon bravery, or 
masculine hardihood.” I wish wo- 
men to consider that the nobleness of 
their nature teaches them to stand far 
above those turgid artificial “‘ graces’ 
which flow with a rapid current from 
a weak head, and never reach the re- 
cesses of the mind. 

In denouncing these “ feelings,” I 
am fally aware that I tread upon ten- 
der ground, because I call upon wo- 
man to put on a new character. Sorry 
am I to say, that it is a generally re- 
ceived idea, that these “‘ fine fvelings,” 
or ‘‘ fascinating graces,” form the true 


characteristic of a virtuous woman; 
without which she would be termed 
masculine. But while I disappreve 
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of these superficial “ graces,’ I do not 
wish to see English ladies imbodied 
into regiments as the “ king of Da- 
homey’s three thousand wives were, 
and taug/it to stand fire in the field of 
battle;” nor that hunting, shooting, 
gaming, or any other masculine prac- 
tices, should be introduced in their 
place ; but that they should be sub- 
stituted by those of talent and virtue, 
the exercise of which would ennoble 
woman’s character, and raise her in 
the scale of being, while no person 
could justly call her masculine; be- 
cause those evils (long existing delu- 
sions) having been succeeded by vir- 
tuous actions, every person would 
agree with Dean Swift in saying that 
“*there are no such things as mascu- 
line virtues. What is virtue in a 
map, is virtue in a woman.” 

Perhaps I have said too much 
against a sex so valuable, but I feel 
persuaded that they are 

« Form’d by natare, and b heav’n design d, 

For per te Bap ee bd 


and we wish them to sup their 
natural talent, and not to roduce 
false and weak notions, but place at 
defiance those ideas that ave so 


long cherished in their follies, as to 
have almost naturalized them into 
manners. 

In conclusion, I have only to im- 
press upon the minds of your fair 
readers, that the great and grand 
distinction existing between male and 
female,restsin the deep roots of actions 
and manners, and not in nature, as 
many have supposed,—believing that 
women, like the whole human crea- 
tion, are placed on earth to unfold 
their mental faculties, and enjoy that 
“richness of nature” of which they 
are so susceptible. 

Your's respectfully, 
A. B.C 


aS eee 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SCORESBY, ESQ. 





( With a Portrait. ) 





In the thirty-seventh number of the 
Imperial Magazine, published in the 
month of March for the present year, 
we gave an elegant portrait of this 


Memoir of William Scoresby, Esq. 
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Of William Scoresby, jun. Esq. we 
gave a striking likeness, and a me- 
moir, in the third volume of the Impe- 
rial Magazine, for the year 1821, and 
we now turn from the son to the 
father. 

William Scoresby, Esq. the subject 
of this memoir, was born on the 3d of 
May, 1760, on an estate called Nut- 
holm, in the township of Cropton, 
within the West Riding of York- 


His more remote ancestors occupied 
respectable stations in the middling 
walks of life, supporting, in‘each, an 
unblemished character, and possess- 
ing at times considerable property. 
His father was bred a farmer. His 
mother was the daughter of a Mr. 
Thomas Harlan, of Cropten, who had 
an estate in that place; but having a 
large family, the property became so 
divided, that a small portion only 
descended to each of his children. 

Being much respected in their 
neighbourhood, Mr. Scoresby and his 
wife rented a small farm in the town- 
ship of Cropton, called Nutholm. 
Here they continued twelve years, 
and here the subject of this memoir 
was born, 

Among his earliest recollections are 
the following incidents, which mark 
the superintending providence of God, 
which, on all occasions, Mr. Scoresby 
acknowledges with gratitude. When 
about five years of age, he thought- 
lessly got on some ice near the margin 
of a running stream, which, in all pro- 
bability, would shortly have furnished 
him with a watery grave, had he not 
been discovered by his father, who, on 
snatching him from his perilous situ- 
ation, gave him a severe reprimand, 
threatening to put him to work, to 
keep him from danger. It was not 
long after this event, that, on being 
sent with some fodder to two oxen in 
a stall, the animals took fright, and 
kicked him with so much violence, 
that he was taken up by his father, 
who was present, so seriously injured, 
that his life was for. some time ina 
doubtful state. Early in the following 
winter, he was attacked with the fever 
and ague. This was occasioned by 
his putting on wet clothes unknown to 


intrepid navigator, intending speedily | his parents. This afiliction continued 
to accompany it with a sketch of his | until the following summer, by which 


life; but intervening obstacles have 
conducted us to the conclusion of the 
year, 





he was so reduced, that no hopes 
were entertained of his recovery, and, 
on one occasion, preparations. were 
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actually made for his expected ap- 
proaching funeral. 

Mr. Scoresby having been taught to 
read by his mother, when he had 
attained his seventh year, was sent to 
a free-school at Cropton, rather more 
than a mile from his home. To this 
school he went every morning, return- 
ing to his father’s house at night. 
The distance being considerable, he was 
sometimes late at school, which fre- 

uently brought him into trouble. Of 

is, some of the boys took an advan- 
tage, and on one occasion they so dir- 
tied one of the leaves of his book, that, 
to prevent it from being seen, they 
persuaded him to tearit out. Having 
done this, they contrived, during his 
absence, to detach the leaves from the 
binding, leaving the book to all ap- 
pearance perfectly sound. The next 
morning, on reaching school, he was 
called on by the master to approach 
his desk, and prodace his lesson. In 


finding his book he was readily assist- 
ed by the boys, and, on taking it to 
the master’s presence, to his utter 
astonishment, as soon as the book was 
opened, nearly one half of the leaves 
fell out before his face. He then turn- 
ed to the remaining part, in hopes of 


finding his lesson, when, to complete 
his misfortune, these followed their 
companions, and he was left with 
nothing but the covers of the book in 
his hands. On seeing this, the master 
exclaimed, “Who has torn your 
book?” Being unable to return an 
immediate answer, the boys caught 
the sound, and immediately circulated 
a whisper through the school—‘ He 
has torn the book himself; he has 
done it himself.”’ The master, on hear- 
ing this, without farther inquiry, in- 
flicted on his hand three unmerciful 
strokes with his ferula, which hurt 
him considerably. Young as Mr. 
Scoresby was, he felt indignant at 
this treatment, and justly thought that 
the master ought to have investigated 
the matter more fully, and to have 
discriminated between truth and false- 
hood, in which case he would not have 
punished him for an offence of which 
the boys had been guilty. 

But, unhappily, the evil did not 
terminate here. A few days after- 
wards, the senior boys seated some 
of the junior ones on along form, and 
requesting them to fold their arms 
across their breasts, encouraged them 
to try who could suppress his breath- 


weere 


ing the longest, and by that exertion 
render himself the blackest in the 
face. Young Scoresby was among 
these candidates for fame ; and, ani- 
mated with the reiterated cries of 
** Well done, Scoresby !” he continued 
to suppress his breath, until he fell 
from the form apparently dead ; and, 
according to the master’s account, 
remained in a state of insensibility 
upwards of two hours. Such tricks 
give a loud admonition to schoolmas- 
ters to watch with vigilance those 
committed to their care. 

This incident Mr. Scoresby places 
among the more serious misfortunes 
of his life. Prior to this time, his 
memory was so retentive, that itrarely 
lost what had once been committed to 
it, and with no multiplicity of objects 
| was it ever overloaded. But from 
| this unfortunate affair it received a 
| serious shock, accompanied with a 
| dulness of apprehension, which ren- 
| ders it highly probable, thatthe organ- 
| ization connected with these powers 
| had undergone an important change. 
| To ascertain the correctness of this 
| opinion, Mr. Scoresby has observed, 
| that should he breathe his last in a 
situation where it can conveniently be 
done, he has no objection for his head 
to be examined by some gentleman 
acquainted with anatomy. 

This accident, however, did not 
reach his intellectual faculties ; these 
remained uninjured, as is obvious 
from the successful manner in which 
they have been employed in scientific 
researches. 

In behalf of the master, Mr. Scores« 
by thinks it just to state, that when 
the incident happened, he was not 
more than seventeen years of age, and 
was totally ignorant of the irregulari- 
ties which occurred. Since that time 
he has been called to holy orders, and 
| he continues to officiate as a worthy 
minister of the church to the present 
day. For the boys, the same apology 
cannot be made. Several among 
them were sufficiently advanced in 
age to know that they were acting 
wrong. One of them was older than 
the master. The recital may, how- 
ever, serve as a hint to youth, how 
they attempt to sport with those whom 
they call country lads. From such 
acts of indiscretion, many have sus- 
tained injuries, more fatal in their 
nature than those which have been 
recounted ; and which, unfitting them 
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for any useful employment, have fol- 
lowed them through life. 

Mr. Scoresby continued at this 
school during the summer, but in con- 
sequence of the disaster already no- 
ticed, he made but little proficiency in 
learning. This seems to have been 
noticed by his father, who, perceiving 
the change that had taken place, 
without knowing the cause, took him 
from school, and at nine years of age 
employed him on the farm. At this 
exercise he continued, occasionally 
working with his father, and some- 
times with the neighbouring farmers, 
until he was about nineteen, when, 
being disgusted at the indignant 
treatment he received from the family 
in which he resided, he formed a reso- 
lation to abandon the plough, and try 
his fortune on the watery element, 
thinking the sea might farnish him 
with a more favourable prospect than 
the land, of advancing in life. 

Having taken this resolution, Mr. 
S. soon left his place, and proceeded 
to Whitby, at which port he arrived 
on the afternoon of the same day ; and 
having found out a distant relation, to 
whom he communicated his inten- 


tions; he was recommended to Mr. 
Sohn Chapman, a Quaker, with whom 
he engaged himself as an apprentice 
for three years, to sail on board a ship 
called the Jane, of which Mr. Chap- 


man’s son was the master. For this 
service, he was to receive for the first 
year £8, the second £12, and the 
third £20. 

These arrangements having been 
made, Mr. S. retarned to his home, to 
make his father acquainted with what 
he had done. By his advice, he went 
back toe the place he had so abruptly 
left, engaging to remain with the 
family until another man could be pro- 
cured, to succeed him in his employ- 
ment. In this place he remained only 
a few days, after which he resided 
with his father at Cropton, and spent 
most of the winter in studying geome- 
try and navigation. 

On the Ist of February, according 
to previous agreement, he repaired to 
Whitby, and having ratified the agree- 
ment, returned immediately to his 
father’s house, to prosecute his stu- 
dies, as the ship was not to sail until! 
April. Being anxious that no time 
might be lost, he left Whitby in the 
afternoon, when the ground was 
covered over with snow, intending to 





sleep on the road at a village called 
Sleights. The evening, however, be- 
ing fine, and the setting sun gilding 
the distant hills, he was tempted to 
proceed to Salter Gate, which was 
about twelve miles from Whitby. 

Having arrived near the sixth mile- 
post, on the Yorkshire moor he was 
suddenly encircled by a dense and 
gloomy cloud, accompanied with a 
tremendous gale of wind, and such a 
descent of fleecy snow, as left him 
involved in darkness, which for some 
moments forbad him either to advance 
or to retreat. On mature reflection, 
however, he determined to shape his 
course towards Salter Gate, from 
which he was now about six miles dis- 
tant, and not a house was on the 
road. Scarcely had be begun to ad- 
vance, before he missed the turnpike 
road, which once more brought him to 
a stand. It was in this perplexing 
situation that he found his geometrical 
acquirements to afford him essential 
service. He observed that the wind 
continued to blow from the same quar- 
ter whence it first assailed him with 
violence; and, pursuing the line of 
the road in which he had walked, he 
took his departure ; and proceeding in 
a straight direction, over hills, through 
bogs, and surmounting every obstacle 
that offered to impede his progress, he 
providentially accomplished another 
mile, reaching its termination not 
twenty yards from the post. During 
this journey, he proved the accuracy 
of geometry, while traversing the 
highest part of the moors; the impor- 
tance of perseverance; and the watch- 
ful care of divine providence. 

After encountering various other 
difficulties, he reached his father’s 
house, and resumed his mathematical 
studies, which he successfully pursued 
until the middle of March, the time 
appointed for his departure. His 
clothes being ready, he repaired to 
Whitby, and joined the ship’s com- 
pany. Towards the end of March she 
was hauled down to the mouth of the 
harbour, and moored at a place called 
Street End. In this situation she was 
assailed by a strong gale from the 
north, which brought with it a heavy 
sea. This obliged them to get out all 
their cables, hausers, and other ropes, 
to secure the ship. Here she rode out 
the storm in safety, and here Mr. 
Scoresby received his first lesson on 
mooring a ship. 
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Having about twenty hands on 
board, twelve of whom were apprer- 
tices, early in April, the weather 
proving favourable, they set sail, but 
nothing remarkable occurred until] 
they reached the Naise of Norway, 
when they were overtaken with an- 
other gale; which, as the ship was 
lightly ballasted, and the apprentices 
were not able to get in the sails in 
time, pressed her-so much on her 
broadside, that the water flowed up 
to the middle of the deck. The sails 
being clued up, the ship righted, but 
being unable to hand them, they lay 
fluttering about until morning, when 


the gale abating, and the wind becom- | 


ing fair, they proceeded on their voy- 
age, and within about ten days reach- 
ed Memel, the port of their desti- 
nation. 

The ballast having been taken out, 
the captain one day called for the boat 
to put him on shore. Mr. Scoresby, 
on hearing his voice from between 
decks, the.raft-port being out, which 
furnished him with light, ran along 
the ballast stancheons that were laid 
upon the hold-beams, when, striking 
his head against a break in the upper 
deck, he was precipitated into the 
hold, about twelve feet deep, and was 
taken up in a state of insensibility, 
in which he remained several hours; 
but on being taken on shore, and 
receiving some excellent surgical at- 
tendance, he recovered in a few days. 
“‘ This,” he observes, ‘‘is another kind 
interposition of Providence, ‘which 
has a claim on my grateful 
mage.” 

He had not been on shore more 
than two hours, before the carpenter 
was conducted to the same place, hav- 
ing also fallen into the hold with an 
adze in his hand, with which he cut 
his face in a dreadful manner. How- 
ever, in about six or eight days, 
though the wound was nearly five 
inches long, he recovered also, and 
returned to the ship, but the mark he 
will carry to his grave. 

Their cargo of timber being com- 
pleted, they sailed immediately, join- 
ed convoy at Elsinore, and reached 
Limehouse-hall, London, in safety. 
While their ship was lying in this 
port, Mr. Scoresby and another, fur- 
nished with a three years’ protection, 
obtained liberty, one Sunday, to visit 
London. On reaching the city, they 
were accosted by a man dressed in 

No. 48,—Vot. IV. 
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regimentals, who appeared like a ser- 
jeant. This man contrived to join 
them, and pretending to have come 
out of Yorkshire, and that he knew 
them, said that this was a fine oppor- 
tunity for them to see his majesty, who 
was then about to attend a general 
review, and invited them to accom- 
pany him to the Park. Assenting to 
his proposal, they moved in that direc- 
tion, when, on reaching Temple Bar, 
he asked them to go into an eating- 
house to take some refreshment, 
apparently with an intent to. treat 
them. 

On entering the house, which they 
afterwards found was kept by a widow, 
| he ordered some victuals. The land- 
| lady, on making her appearance, 
| looked him full in the face, then sur- 

veyed the young men, and then looked 
'op him again. At length, turning to 
| this pretended guide, she exclaimed, 
“* Get out of my house, you rogue.” 
|The man affected much surprise, as 
though he was not the person she 
meant. She, however, persisted in 
her knowledge and accusation of him, 
and, threatening to get him secured if 
he did not instantly leave the house, 
he took the hint, and disappearing, 
Mr. Scoresby and his companion saw 
him no more. 

On his departure, she turned to the 
two sailors, and thus addressed them : 
“TI perceive, young men, that you are 
from the country, and are strangers 
in London. I am from the country 
myself, and know that man to beda 
villain. Notlong since he was in my 
| house, and stole some articles, and I 
am fully assured that he will wait for 
you to get you trepanned : you there- 
fore shall not leave my house this 
night.” They accordingly tarried un- 
til the morning, when, on taking their 
leave, she refused to accept any thing 
more than was barely sufficient to pay 
for what they had taken. This act of 
generous friendship deserves to be 
recorded on three accounts; first, for 
the honour of our common nature; 
secondly, to be contrasted with the 
villany of the pretended soldier ; and 
thirdly, to illustrate the watchful pro- 
vidence of God. 

Having delivered their cargo at 
Limehouse, and taken in ballast, they 
sailed for St. Petersburgh, for a cargo 
of hemp and iron. Here they were 
seized with the ice, with but_little 
— of escaping durin® the 

4 
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winter. But on the 4th of esmien 
a gale coming from the eastward, 
which broke up the ice, they sailed on 
the same day, and reached Elsinore 
in four days, where they expected to 
join convoy. The men-of-war, how- 
ever, having sailed, they joined some 
other ships, and mustering in all 
twenty-six, they took their departure 
for England. About half way across 
the German ocean, they were attack- 
ed by a large cutter privateer, which 
continued to fire on them from a dis- 
tance. This compliment was returned 
by the merchant ships, which formed 
a line, but unfortunately they quickly 
expended nearly all] their ammunition. 
The enemy, however, ignorant of this 
circumstance, kept aloof, and night 
coming on, they pursued their course, 
and saw nothing of him more. They 
reached Portsmouth about the middle 
of December, and delivered their 
cargo in the basin, to the King’s 
yard. 

During the delivery of the cargo, 
the mate having taken occasion, 
without any provocation, to abuse 
Mr. Scoresby, he resolved to quit the 
Jane, and enter on board the Royal 
George, which had jast sailed by them 
from the graving dock. But, reflect- 
ing on the hurry, the bustle, and the 
confusion, which prevailed on board, 
while she was alongside, he paused 
for a moment, and, under the watch- 
ful eye of that Providence which had 
hitherto protected him, he resolved to 
return to his duty, and fulfil the re- 
maining part of the engagement into 
which he had previously entered. The 
remaining part of this winter the Jane 
was laid up; the men were discharged; 
and the apprentices sent by sea to 
Whitby. 

Remaining here about two months, 
they again returned to London, fitted 
out the Jane, and in the month of 
April sailed to Riga for masts, for 
Government. Having completed their 
cargo, they sailed for Elsinore. It 
was during this voyage that Mr. 
Scoresby commenced keeping a jour- 
nal. This was also done by another 
during their alternate watches, each 
being resolved to keep a nautical ac- 
count of the ship’s progress, and to 
mark down his own observations of 
the ship’s situation, which were not to 
be altered. 

On the third day after their depar- 
ture from Riga, the wind being east- 
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erly, and the weather foggy, having 
their studding-sails set, and sailing 
at about five knots an ‘hour, a little 
past twelve at noon, as they were com- 
paring their journals, which varied 
several miles, the young man exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ According to your aecount, we 
are directly running down Bruntholm, 
but my journal is the same as the 
ship’s, and we are going round the 
northward of the island.” While this 
question was in agitation, and before 
any reply could be given, the land ap- 
peared a-head. The master, on seeing 
this, exclaimed, ‘‘ Let go the anchor,” 
which was immediately done, with all 
the sails standing; when the ship 
tending to the anchor, swung round 
with her head to the wind, in about 
four and a half fathoms of water, her 
stern being within about twenty fa- 
thoms from the shore. The weather 
soon cleared up, when they found 
themselves in a sandy bay, on the 
south-east side of the island. The 
sea being smooth, they soon got under 
weigh, and sailing round the south of 
the island, they reached Elsinore the 
next day. It was to this private 
reckoning kept by Mr. Scoresby, and 
the debate to which it led, that the 
preservation of the ship and cargo 
may evidently be ascribed. 

The reward which Mr. Scoresby re- 
ceived for this piece of essential ser- 
vice, was such as the deserving too 
frequently obtain from their superiors 
in office, who feel themselves insulted 
when their deliciencies are exposed 
by the efforts of their superiors in 
merit. The preservation of the ship 
and cargo drew upon him the envy of 
the mate, and the disapprobation of 
the inferior officers. These, in their 
combined effect, rendered his situation 
so uncomfortable, that on reaching 
the Thames he left the ship, and en- 
gaged in an ordnance armed store 
ship, the Speedwell cutter, in which 
he sailed until the 26th of October, 
1781, when she was taken off Trafal- 
gar, and carried into Cadiz bay. Mr. 
S. was then sent prisoner to St. Luker, 
from which place he contrived to make 
his escape ; and, after suffering nu- 
merous hardships, to find his way 
once more to his father’s house in 
Yorkshire, which he reached about 
the middle of February. In this situ- 
ation he remained about two years, 
assisting his father on the farm, but 
without abandoning all thoughts of 
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again returning to the seas, or neglect- 
ing the study of those sciences, which 
were necessary to guide him on the 
trackless deep. It was during this 
interval, that he married Mary, the 
daughter of Mr. John Smith, of Crop- 
ton, who lived on some landed pro- 
perty, which he had inherited from his 
ancestors. 

The life of a seaman, with all its 
dangers, being predominant, Mr. 5S. 
next engaged to visit the Greenland 
seas, in a ship that was going on the 
whale fishery. To this employment he 
turned his utmost attention ; and such 
was the proficiency which he made in 
this branch, that in the seventh season 
he was entrusted with the command of 
the same vessel in which he had 
served. In this arduous employment 
he has accomplished twenty-eight voy- 
ages ; during which he has taken five 
hundred and forty whales, which is a 
greater number than has fallen to the 
share of any other individual in Eu- 
rope! 

In the whale fishery, during his 
command, he has made considerable 
improvements; and, to his observa- 
tions, science is indebted for many 
valuable remarks on the ice. In the 
summer of 1821, being determined to 
try the effect of Congreve’s rockets 
on the whale, Mr. Scoresby, finding 
that his views did not accord with 
those of his partners, purchased the 
whole of the Fame, a fine fast-sailing 
teak-built ship, of nearly 400 tons, in 
which he sailed, to make experiments 
with this deadly instrument. The 
expense attending this enterprise was 
considerable ; but the success attend- 
ing the effort was great beyond what 
had been anticipated. In reference 
to this fatal weapon, *Ir. Scoresby 
transmitted the following letter from 
the Greenland seas. 

«« Ship Fame, all well, 
24th of June, 1821. 

“Latitude 74. 40. longitude 14. 
west, among ice and fish. Sir Wil- 
liam Congreve will no doubt rejoice, 
nay jump mast high, on hearing that 
the advantages to the nation are likely 
to be very great, on account of his 
rocket being employed in killing the 
whale; it succeeds beyond expecta- 
tion. The results will be explained 
on the arrival of his most obedient 
humble servant, 

“ WILLIAM ScCorREsBY.” 

In the career of this man, we behold 
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the progress of natural genius and 
superior talents, surmounting every 
impediment, and conducting him from 
a team of oxen and the plough, to 
wealth and reputation, and to the 
highest honours that the whale fishery 
can bestow. Mr. Scoresby is still a 
strong, active, and enterprising gen- 
tleman, full of spirit, and apparently 
in the vigour of life. To this it is 
pleasing to add, that instead of imi- 
tating the conduct of too many engag- 
ed in his profession, ascribing success 
to luck or fortune, Mr. Scoresby, 
throughout the whole of his dangerous 
course, acknowledges the overruling 
providence of God, and does not for- 
get, though an inhabitant of time, that 
he has an interest in eternity. Of be- 
nevolent institutions, he is the patron 
and the friend, and the poor of Whit- 
by have experienced his bounty. The 
diffusion of the truths of revelation 
throughout the world, has his best 
wishes, and his support. He views 
Christianity, not merely as a system of 
ethics, but as possessing a soul-trans- 
forming power, which renovates the 
heart and regulates the life, and as 
that alone which can make men wise 
unto salvation. 


ee 
POETRY. 


THE MAGI COMING TO CHRIST. 





THE moon had risen on the eastern hill, 

And casting round a pale and silvery light 

Upon the landscape, which she hover’d o'er, 

Smiling serene upon the starry sky, 

In which she rode majestically grand, 

Tiluminating the wide arch of heav’n, 

Whilst ev’ry twinkling star its lustre shed 

On vale and mountain stream, and rippling 
brook, 

Heightening the beauty of the midnight scene : 

The winds were hush’a into a silent calm, 

And zephyrs gently breath’d upon the grass, 

Whilst every little warbler of the grove 

Had dropp’d its plaintive note, and, slumbering 

Amidst the thickest branches of the shade, 

Enjoy’d im sweet repose the blessing of the 
night. 

Devout attention then could see and feel 

A power that liv’d and mov’d in every thing, 

Speaking with still and solemn voice to man, 

«« Behold the wonders of Omnipotence.” 

Then might philosophy with keenest eye 

Have travell’d through the wide expanse, that 
seem’d 

To glow with more than usual splendour. 

Above the rest, a star shone brilliantly, 

Casting its radiance tow’rds the promis’d 


Where Tsrael’s captive kingdom lay ; 
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When, from the land, whence Sol bis race 
begins, 

Travelling in care and anxious doubt, 

Appear’d the sages of the east. 

Their camels seem’d fatigued; but drawing 
near 

The land of Salem, gathering fresh strength, 

And pressing onwards to the happy spot 

Which was to ease and terminate their pains, 

They soon arriv’d at Judah’s favour’d land. 


«‘ Where shall we find him who has been 
foretold 
By patriarchs and prophets? 
He it is we seek, the ‘ King of Zion,’ 
And the ‘ Prince of Peace.’” 
When, lo! the star, the bright and morning 
star, 
Beam’d with a tenfold radiance ; 
Darting forth its rays of dazzling light 
As if some seraph, glowing with pure love, 
Had lighted up its a and sleeping fires, 
To guide the Magi to their destin’d place. 
It led them on to Bethlehem’s hallow’d town, 
Then took its station o’er the sacred spot, 
Where lay the infant Saviour ; 
The God of nature, cloth’d in haman form, 
Who left the skies to purchase our salvation, 
Himself the ransom ; nothing else would do! 
How great their happiness, when they beheld 
The King of glory sleeping in a manger; 
The promis’d Christ; the great Desire of na- 
tions ; 

Messiah ; God ; Immanuel—present there. 


Their heartfelt love and gratitade exprest, 

— their stores rich presents chose for 
im, 
Who came to shew the path that leads to 
heav’n, 
Himself the way, the narrow way, in which 
Mortals may walk and find a safe repose 
From all the ills that wait on life below. 
Look here, vain man, and drop thy fancied 
wisdom ; 

Look here, and be asham’d to own thy pride. 
Behold thy littleness, and tell me then, 
If all thy powers of mind can fathom this ; 
If thou canst tell the motives which induced 
The ‘‘ Rock of ages,” he who was ere time 
Had into being sprung, or ere this globe 
Receiv’d its beauteous form, or ere the laws 
Of motion were impress’d on ragged matter ; 
Before the wide expanse of yon blue sky 
Was built, or ere the sun’s bright car 
First started from the chambers of the morn, 
Rejoicing, like a man, to run his race ? 
Or ere yon comets rushing o’er the sky 
With swiftest thought, outstripping in their 


speed 
The forked lightning, darting o’er this earth, 
To see what’s doing in some other world, 
And mix in other systems, where they pass 
Whole ages, and then backward roll again? 


Behold yon multitude of little stars, 
Perhaps a multitude of shining worlds, 
Where mortals live and move, 

Who pay dae homage to the Lord of hosts ; 

And who perhaps have never sinn’d, nor 
broke 

The holy laws of God, their rightful King. 

Look at the wondrous works of the Supreme. 

Behold their magnitude; it shews much power 





And wisdom, to contrive, and speak from 
nought, 

This vast assemblage of created things. 

Come, count the whole, and tell me, if thou 
canst 

Form some faint notion of the power of God? 

If thou canst dive into his mysteries, 

And tell why He, who sat enshrin’d in glory, 

Ere the first seraph glow’d before the throne, 

Wrapt up in uncreated might and power, 

When not a sound breke from his awful pre - 
sence, 

When all was still and silent as the graye ; 

When heav’n as yet was uninhabited, 

Save that the presence of the Eternal One 

Fill’d all immensity, himself the source 

Of infinite perfection and of life; 

Why he did abdicate and leave his throne 

To save his fallen creatures, who had sinned, 

To lead a suffering and a painful life 

In this our abject world, that he might bring 

Oar souls to learn to praise him evermore ? 

Mysterious providence, that God’s own fellow 

Should shew such love to guilty rebel men, 

And be obedient to a cursed end, 

Solely to ransom us from death and hell ; 

That we might live, his goodness to enjoy 

In worlds of light, where transports never 
cease. 


Our scantiness of thought, our slow concep- 
tion 
Of all that’s grand and dignified in nature, 
Of all that’s relative to our condition 
As passing mortals, creatures of an hour, 
Who pant and long for immortality, 
Will then in part be done away. 
We'll higher rise into the scale of being, 
Our minds will widen, and our knowledge 


row, 
When we leave this world, to dwell with God ; 
And as we now are vested with a body, 
A mortal body subject to decay, 
We then shall change our garments for a 

lighter, 
Which shall endure while ages roll away, 
And hallelujahs sing, through one on 
J. P. 


Manchester, Dec. 12th, 1822. 


. . 


a 


ON A CLOCK.—By John Gorton. 


a 


—_— 


UNWEARIED trav'ller, steady-footed Time, 

When thou wast young, Art, then an infant 
likewise, 

Had not to that perfective growth arriv’d, 

To form a representative of thee, 

So true as what we use; then a mere glass, 

And a few sands, were all that indicated 

Thy rapid flight ; but now mechanic skill 

Has wrought a piece complete, which shews 
thy progress, 

And gives it utterance too. 
kind 

More seriously reflect, as oft they view 

Thy passage in this mirror, mach instruction 

Would be educ’d, much real improvement 
found ! 

E’en while I write, this faithfal monitor 

Repeats, “‘ Another hour's for ever fled.” 

What ingenuity is here depicted! 

Thy very seconds, as they pour along, 


Oh would man- 
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Are portray’d faithfully; each hour’s depar- 
ture 

Is solemnly announc’d; most legibly, 

Is each day’s date through every month un- 
folded, 

That quick propels the year; years fast 
elapse ; 

And soon the longest liver’s life is done.— 

Ah fell destroyer! did’st thou always pass 

With such velocity? yes, long ago, 

Ere instruments were fram’d, that so cor- 


rec 

Admensnre thee, the hours thou sweptst away ; 
Still with the same rapidity thou fled’st 

As thou now usest, and throughout thy course 
Hast thrown down mighty empires, cities 

vast, 

Extensive nations, towers and walls like flint, 
And so again thou shalt—What thou hast 


done, 

Will be repeated till the final change, 

When thy short stream shall be engulph’d, 
and lost 

In vast eternity’s unfathom’d deep ; 

Then seconds, minutes, days, and months, and 
years, 

No use will have,—Time’s hour-glass will be 
broke. 

O may we now so circumspectly weigh 

Each precious hour, that then we may not 


now 
We misapplied our talents or our time. 
— 
ON TIME.—By John Gorton. 


WHEN Nature’s matchless Monarch form’d 
creation, 

Fix’d in his pond’rous orb the fiery sun, 

And > gia vast stapendous systems round 

im, 

To wheel their stated courses, and revolve 

The varied seasons of the circling year ; 

Hung heav’n’s blue canopy with splendid 
worlds, 

Chain’d in his limits silver-headed ocean, 

And gave the empire of the earth to man: 

Time, as his high, his fall-empow’r'd vicegerent, 

Was plac’d to inspect and guide the wheels of 
fate, 

And undisguise the intricate will of heaven. 

One hand a glass adorn’d, whose state imperfect 

Fast from its confines loos’d its store to free- 


om, 

Just emblem of himself, for he too perishable, 

Is prone to frailty, as the glass he holds,— 

Each day, each hour, diminishing his sub- 
stance: 

The other bore a scythe, whose fatal edge 

Falls ruthless on the beauteous works of 
nature, : 

And she, e’en she, at length must prove its 
victim. 

Forth from each shoulder issuing, grew a 


wing, 

With which he wafts him thro’ his pilgrimage, 

Down in his journey beating states and king- 
doms, 

Princes and heroes. Oft at his command 

Flies sternly-visag’d war to feed on — 

And, bent on blood, depopulate the world. 

Ruin in all his footsteps busy stalks, 

a death, grim death, yields to his juris- 

iction, 





Bends to his nod, and pays him willing homage, 

None may the que his shaft coe, 

That bids defiance, and harls havock dire. 

Natare and art beneath his rage depress’d, 

Mast feel his ravage, and his power deplore ; 

His snowy head and deeply-wrinkled front 

Bespeak him very far advanc’d in years, 

Shew likewise he must fail, must be subdued, 

And must submit, when all things have sub- 
mitted, 

Crash’d by his ire, or wither'd in his frown. 

For when his rage, on victim-worlds ex- 
hausted, 

Hath thrown all beauteous order into discord; 

When yon bright sun is darken’d in his orb, 

And silver Cynthia may no more be seen, 

And nature too must droop, and every star, 

Now glorious, then must perish in its sphere, 

And every thing one general wreck must form ; 

Repuls’d with years, by ages overwhelm’d, 

Himself the last sad victim of himself, 

To fly must cease, his wasteful scythe re- 
linquish, 

And tomb’d amid his own immediate ruin, 

Resign his glass, and sink into oblivion. 


— 
ON ETERNITY.—By John Gorton. 


ETERNITY, thou vast unfathom’d ocean, 

Immensity’s twin-sister! from what source, 

What measureless fountain, didst thou first 
derive 

Thy undiminish’d flood? whose potent voice, 

Arm’d with the power thy ample bed to form, 

First bade thee take thy everlasting flow, 

And stream unebbing an incessant round? 

Lost in the wild perplexity of thought, 

Ah! whither would my muse transport herself— 

Ah! whither would she range in quest of thee? 

No source bast thou, and no beginning knewst, 

But, self-existent in one constant sphere, 

Hast flow’d perpetual :—time, that now exists, 

Is but a spring, that will retarn to thee : 

Gaze we thro’ ages, and preceding ages, 

Till ages number up infinitade ! 

Some trace of thee will still remain behind. 

Amazing tower! the more thy bulk we view, 

The more in wond’ring ecstasy we’re lost, 

The more obscur’d in striving to conceive thee! 

From everlasting hath been thy domain, 

And increated, ere those distant orbs, 

Or that fair moon, or all yon suns were made, 

Or seas were form’d, or nature blush’d abash’d, 

When perfect from the hand of God she came, 

And solely sway’dst thou with their matchless 
sire, 

The great companion of the Deity, 

Sway dst thou impair’d not, endless, and entire : 

And when old Time shall, self-subdaed, sur- 
cease, 

His glass resign, and sink to rest for ever, 

Deck’d in immortal beauty, thou shalt flourish 

With youthful vigour, never to know an end. 


a 


SONNET 
To a Dying Christian. 


Go, heav’n-born spirit, to thy native skies ; 
Thine earthly house is hast to decay, 
And must be laid in rains, till the day 

When the great Architect, (supremely wise) 
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Shall bid the loose and scattered fragments rise, 
And of them, with inimitable skill, 
Co a finished structure, which shall fill 
Thine utmost pow’ rs with rapture and surprise ; 
And thy long watching and expectant eyes 
Shall wond’ring, gaze on the transporting sight 
Of an immortal eyo (angel bright, ) 
Design’d to be thy dwelling, and the ties 
Which then shall bind thee to it, shall be strong 
As heav’n’s eternal bills, and last as long. 
SARTOR. 
i  —— 


BRIEF MEMOIR OF MR. OWEN. 





( With a Portrait. ) 





In the August number of the Imperial 
Magazine, we presented our readers 
with a portrait of that excellent and 
philanthropic character, Mr. Owen, of 
Lanark. The few biograpbical parti- 
culars which we are now enabled to 
communicate, relate solely to his pro- 
gressive advancement in the world, 
and to the novel establishments which 
are flourishing under his tutelage in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Owen was born at Newtown, in 
Montgomeryshire, where he received 
the rudiments of a plain education, 
and remained till he was ten years of 
age. From Newtown he was sent to 
London, and subsequently to Stam- 
ford, in Lincolosbire, at which place 
he was initiated into business, and 
resided three years. He then engaged 
as an assistant with Messrs. Flint and 
Palmer, of London Bridge; and it 
was remarked, that, though a stripling, 
his inclinations and pursuits were 
distinguishable from those of his col- 
leagues, by the mental abstraction, 
and pensive self-seclusion, which he 
generally maintained. With them, 
however, he did not remain long, but 
proceeded to Manchester, and after a 
temporary connection with the well- 
known Mr. John Satterfield, draper, 
of that town, commenced business, as 
a machine maker and cotton spinner, 
in partnership with a Mr. Jones. 
Young, active, and intelligent, his 
faculties had abundant opportunities 
of cultivation and extension in this 
celebrated nursery of the mechanical 
arts. Ina short time, from motives 
with which we are unacquainted, he 
relinquished this concern, and under- 
took the management of Mr. Drink- 
water’s extensive establishments for 
cotton-spinning, at Manchester and 
Northwich. In this service he re- 
mained about four years, and left it 








to commence business with Messrs. 
Moulson and Searth, as spinners. In 
connection with Messrs. Borradaile 
and Atkinson, and the great firm of 
Bartons, he built the Chorlton Cotton 
Mills, in which, business to a vast 
amount has for many years been car- 
ried on. Some time afterwards, they 
purchased the mills and establish- 
ments at New Lanark, belonging to 
Mr. Dale, whose daughter Mr. Owen 
had married, and where he has now 
been residing for eighteen or nineteen 
years. 

In the Imperial Magazine for No- 
vember, we gave a pretty copious 
outline of the origin, progress, and 
present condition, of these beneficial 
settlements, as connected with the 
career of their amiable and exemplary 
founder. We cannot but remark, in 
addition, that their practical utility 
and extent have been essentially pro- 
moted by the patriotic sacrifices, un- 
wearied attention, and extensive me- 
chanical experience, of their present 
proprietor. They present, indeed, to 
the inquiring mind, a spectacle as sin- 
gular as itis beautiful. A large mass 
of human beings, swayed by the mo- 
tives, anc possessing the passions, 
that must ever accompany the human 
organization, yet acting uniformly and 
simultaneously to one end, and ope- 
rating like a piece of complete machi- 
nery, in perfect harmony and order. 

With whatever caution the system 
of Mr. Owen may be received, in its 
application to an extensive and pre- 
organized community, there can be no 
hesitation in assenting to the benefits 
which it has secured to the far-from- 
insignificant proportion upon which it 
has been tried. Many of the indivi- 
duals, also, in whose minds and man- 
ners its influence is visibly depicted, 
were gathered from the very scum of 
society; and with the waywardness 
and obstinacy, as well as with the 
vices, of such, this institution has had 
to contend. 

Tn no single instance has its alem- 
bic failed in transmuting the charac- 
ter of adults; whilst hundreds are 
arriving at maturity, happy vouchers 
totheeflicacy of its powers, when early 
and systematically applied. As a 
code of nurture and tuition, there can, 
it is presumed, be but one opinion of 
its excellence; and as the science of 
political economy becomes better un- 
derstood, its eligibility as a system for 
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general legislative adoption will be 
more fully developed. ati, 
If a strong but temperate conviction 
of its necessity, usefulness, and prac- 
ticability, together with an anremit- 
ting assiduity to enforce, elucidate, 
and extend its principles, be any cri- 
terion whereby to judge of its validity, 
Mr. Owen’s plan is fully adapted to 
the objects which it comprehends. He 
has lately been in Ireland, endeavour- 
ing to secure its adoption in a district 
to which any thing is more desirable 
than the existing construction of the 
social compact. The public press is 
an instrument that he frequently and 
powerfully employs; and his private 
mansion at New Lanark is the con- 
tinued receptacle of distinguished and 
intelligent guests, who are never less 
gratified by an inspection of the es- 
tablishment, than delighted with the 
energy, benevolence, and acuteness, 
which distinguish its proprietor. 


een oe 


Review.—Journal of Travels into the | 
Arkansa Territory, during the year | 


1819, with occasional Observations on 
the Manners of the Aborigines. Map 
and Plates. By T. Nuttall, F.L.S 
§e. pp. 296. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1821. 





THE important events which have 
been passing for some years on the 
continent of America, connected with 
the attempts that are now making, by 
foreigners and others, to define with 
accuracy its geographical position and 
extent, induce us to look with avidity 
to every publication professing to en- 
large the boundary of scientific dis- 
covery in that interesting quarter of 
the globe. Abstractedly speaking, the 
monotonous histories of the Shawnees 
and Quapaws, the Outigamees and 
Cherokees, the Ousages and Dela- 
wares, with many others equally long 
and unintelligible, have nothing to 
compensate for the trouble of a peru- 
sal; since the tale of savage life is 
the same in every part of the world, 
differing merely in the degrees of 
barbarity which distinguish its vari- 
ous denominations. But now, when 
the seeds of civilization are beginning 
to be scattered on this neglected soil— 
when posts, and forts, and settlements 
are rapidly increasing—when the scalp- 
ing-knife and the tomahawk are gra- 
dually falling into disuse—when the 
sun of Christianity is most likely 





destined, at no very remote period, to 
shed his invigorating rays on the 
gloomy forests, and dreary swamps, 
and pathless solitudes of these im- 
mense regions,—such narrations as- 
sume a more important character, in- 
asmuch as they mark the gradetions 
of human intellect from darkness to 
cultivation, and demonstrate the su- 
perior blessings of civilized life. 

When the countries bordering on 
the Mississippi were first invaded by 
the rapacious settlers from Mexico 
and the adjacent islands, they were 
found to be thickly peopled with tribes 
of warlike Indians. European policy, 
however, avaricious, cold-blooded, 
and relentless, co-operating with the 
deadly feuds that most commonly 
exist amongst uncivilized hordes, has 
reduced an unlimited population to 
the maximum of a few thousands, by 
whom the generic appellations above 
enumerated, are still retained. Nor 
is it probable, that, to these miserable 
remnants, the place, the privileges, or 
even the name of a nation, will long 
be allowed. The product of the flood 
and of the field—the shelter of the 
forest, and the range of the desert— 
are too tempting allurements to a 
predatory life, to be tolerated in the 
precincts of a civilized settlement; 
whilst the direct measure of confining 
these vagrant tribes within certain 
boundaries, of establishing colonies 
around them, and of gradually in- 
troducing the blessings of peace and 
civilization, is a much too tedious 
process for the comprehensive genius 
of the American cabinet. They are, 
on the contrary, compelled not un- 
frequently to abandon their native 
settlements—to desert the bones and 
monuments of their forefathers—to 
relinquish the rade relics and tro- 
phies of former times—the streams 
which have nourished and the bowers 
that have sheltered them—to maintain 
the doubtful possession of some new 
district in which the government 
chooses to locate them; and where, 
by being brought into collision with 
distant and heterogeneous tribes, it 
charitably expects them, in the lapse 
of a few years, to exterminate one 
another. 

Mr. Nuttall, the writer of the pre- 
sent Journal, is, we understand, 
a letter-press printer, and nearly re- 
lated to a recent proprietor of the 
Caxton Press. Devoted from his 
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earliest years to travelling, and to the 
pursuit of his favourite studies, geo- 
logy and botany, but dependent on 
his labour for support, he made his 
way through a large extent of country 
in the Western World, by following 
his business where employment could 
be obtained, and subsisting on the 
savings of frugality during his peregri- 
nations. He has latterly, however, 
been admitted to the fellowship of an 
American philosophical institution, 
from the funds and under the au- 
thority of which, he was enabled, we 
believe, to undertake this important 
expedition. Although his views, as a 
scientific traveller, were directed ra- 
ther to geological and botanical in- 
vestigation, than to a picture of 
society throughout the regions which 
he traversed, his work, nevertheless, 
contains a variety of facts illustrating 
its present state—denoting the pro- 
gress of improvement—and highly use- 
ful to the particular government whose 
views are directed to its extension. 

On the 2d of October, in the year 
1818, Mr. Nuttall left Philadelphia for 
Pittsburgh, where he arrived in about 
a fortnight. He considers it scarcely 
inferior to any of the older towns, in 
commercial importance and popula- 
tion. From Pittsburgh, having hired 
a small skiff, with a boy accustomed 
to its management, he proceeded 
down the stream of the Ohio, which at 
this season of the year is remarkably 
low, preventing the passage of any 
vessel drawing above ten inches water. 
The banks of this celebrated river he 
describes as ‘‘ exceedingly romantic ; 
presenting lofty hills, and perpendicu- 
lar cliffs, of not less than 300 feet 
elevation, covered with belts of trees 
in their autumnal foliage, of every 
bright and varying hue.” At night 
our voyagers generally lay to; and 
were glad to accept the shelter of any 
miserable log-cabin, that presented 
itself on the banks. A stranger, it is 
remarked, cannot fail being struck 
with the varied mass of population 
which he now encounters, “‘ all search- 
ing for some better country; which 
lies ever to the west, as Eden did to 
the east.” The love of Juxury, how- 
ever, which the generality of emigrants 
has imbibed, without any legitimate 
means of indulging it, is the great 
obstacle to prosperity in almost all 
their undertakings. 

At Louisville Mr. Nuttall discharged 





his skiff, and was detained till the 7th 
of December, waiting for a passage by 
one of the steam-boats. Wearied with 
the delay, he purchased, and freighted 
(rather foolishly) at his own expense, 
a large flat-bottomed boat, in which 
he proceeded to the mouth of the 
Ohio, where it empties itself into the 
dangerous and majestic waters of the 
Mississippi. Some idea of the force 
of its current may be formed from the 
fact, that in 24 hours, without any 
iabour, his vessel had floated upwards 
of 80 miles! During a certain portion 
of the year, the country bordering on 
the Mississippi is inundated to a vast 
extent, and in consequence is desti- 
tute of inhabitants. A few straggling 
Indians are to be met with during the 
dry season, in pursuit of the deer, 
bears, game, and aquatic birds, with 
which it abounds. Their inordinate 
partiality to whiskey is a great tax 
upon the generosity of travellers, as 
Mr. Nuttall not unfrequently found. 
The navigation of this noble river, 
was at this period exceedingly diffi- 
cult. Thé waters being low, innumer- 
able sunken trees shewed their black 
heads above the surface, while huge 
trunks were floating in every direc- 
tion on the stream. Mr. Nuttall’s 
vessel unfortunately struck upon one 
of these stationary piles, and he was 
obliged, with the thermometer at the 
freezing point, to strip, and plunge 
into the water, where he remained up- 
wards of an hour, vainly endeavouring 
to set her afloat. We never read ofa 
more rascally imposition than was 
practised by some neighbouring boat- 
men upon this occasion. For the 
moderate sum of five dollars, they pro- 
mised their assistance ; but, to profit 
by his misfortune, they carried his 
boat to a point, where, in a few mi- 
nutes, she again struck; and he had 
now not only to unload, but submit to 
a robbery of eigit dollars more, as the 
price of fresh assistance; while the 
scoundrels by whose management he 
was thus put in peril, looked on with 
the greatest indifference, and refused 
to aid him in the least. About the 
12th of July, 1819, Mr. Nuttall arrived 
at the mouth of the Arkansa, a tribu- 
tary stream to the Mississippi, the 
territory surrounding and taking its 
name from which, it was his particular 
object to explore. In 1806, this river 
was ascended by an exploratory party 
under Lieut. Pike, from a given point 
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to its source, and descended by Lieut. 
Wilkinson from the same point to its 
mouth. In many directions from the 
Arkansa, cultivation can never suc- 
eeed without recourse to the same 
industry which has redecmed Holland 
from the ocean. Its inundations cover 
an extent of 30 miles; and the con- 
sequent variation in its channel is 
almost incredible. In summer, after 
attaining the plain, it becomes almost 
dry for upwards of 400 miles. On 
the more elevaied lands, nothing yet 
appears but one vast wilderness of 
trees; a dead solemnity, where the 
human voice is never heard to echo. 
All is rude nature, as it sprang into 
existence, still preserving its prime- 
val type, its unreclaimed exuberance. 
At this port, indiscriminately termed 
Qsark and Arkansa, Mr. Nuttall en- 
gaged a Yankee assistant, who proved 
the mostdrunken and impudent scoun- 
drelimaginable. He would do nothing 
in the shape of work ; and his em- 
ployer was actually obliged to row, 
and in emergencies to take to the 
water, whilst this republican quietly 
seated himself at the helm, refusing 
even to wet his feet. After a long and 
perilous navigation, during which he 
occasionally traded with the different 
settlements and Indian tribes on the 
shores of the Arkansa, making short 
excursions for scientific purposes, and 
sojourning with different emigrants 
whose hospitality he experienced, Mr. 
Nuttall arrived at Belle Point garri- 
son, a fortified post belonging to the 
American government, where he was 
politely received by Major Bradford. 
Here he spent a few weeks, depositing 
his collections, and traversing the 
country for 20 miles round, in com- 
pany with his friend Dr. Russel. The 
following observation, during one of 
these rambles, is worth extracting : 

“It is traly remarkable how greatly the 
sound of objects becomes absorbed in these 
extensive woodless plains. No echo answers 
the voice, and its tones die away in boundless 
and enfeebled undulations. Even game will 
sometimes remain undispersed at the report of 
the gun. Encamping near a small brook, we 
were favoured by the usual music of frogs, and 
among them heard a species which almost 
exactly imitated the lowing of a calf. Just as 
night commenced, the cheerless howling of a 
distant wolf accosted our ears amidst the 
tranquil solitude, and the whole night we were 
serenaded with the vociferations of the two 
species of whip-poor-will.”—p. 145. 

About the middle of May, the 
commandart having orders to remove 
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all the emigrant Whites from a cer- 
tain district of country, he, with Mr. 
Nuttall and a company of soldiers, 
proceeded across the wilderness to 
the confluence of the Kiamesha and 
the Red river. Many very interesting 
circumstances occurred during this 
expedition, which was enlivened by 
the chase of the bison, a species of 
wild bull, found in very large herds 
amongst the luxuriant pasturage of 
the country. A diabolical act of 
cruelty to the Indians was at this 
time brought to light, and shortly 
afterwards visited with that merited 
but vindictive retribution, which is 
generally had recourse to where the 
sinews of the executive arm are not 
vigorous and powerful. Mr. Nuttall, 
on the return of this military party, 
met with a disaster appalling enough 
to himself, but calculated to excite a 
laugh in the reading. Being more 
solicitous on picking up flowers, than 
keeping up with the detachment, he 
lingered behind them till he could not 
recover the track, nor did he ever 
afterwards rejoin them. He contrived 
to find his way to a neighbouring 
setiler’s, with two of whose sons he 
immediately set off in pursuit; yet, 
though guns were repeatedly fired by 
the party, as signals to their lost 
companion, in the absence of every 
definite point by which to direct his 
course, ‘he was compelled to return 
unsuccessful. In a few days, hearing 
of some hunters travelling in the 
direction of the garrison, he made an 
agreement with them, and, after vari- 
ous fatigues and dangers, arrived safe- 
ly at it, to the great satisfaction of his 
friends. 

Desirous of penetrating still further 
into the western settlements, Mr. Nut- 
tall, in company with others who had 
different objects in view, about the 
beginning of July bid adieu to his 
military friends. His narrative, from 
this moment, rapidly increases in in- 
terest. His transactions with the dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians—ihe snares 
which he escaped—the state of desti- 
tution and famine to which he was 
reduced—-the desertion of his com- 
panion, after losing his horse—his 
alarming illness—and exertions during 
the last stage of debility, are portray- 
ed with a natural and unostentatious 
fidelity. In this part of his travels he 
visited the Osage salt works, remotely 
situated on the Grand River, and then 
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at a stand, the proprietor having 
been barbarously murdered and scalp- 
ed by his partner and two servants, 
for the sake of his little property. One 
of the latter, in the disguise of a wood- 
man and hunter, Mr. Nuttall was for- 
tunately prevented engaging asa guide. 
Across the great Osage plain, to the 
mouth of the Verdigris river, the route 
was without any visible path, through 
thick grass, three feet in height, and 
almost impassable from the brambles 
that grew with it. Honey was sc 
abundant, that his mockasins or 
pantaloons were soaked as with oil. 


In the evening (says our Journalist, ) ‘‘ much 
fatigued, I lay down to sleep under the clear 
canopy of heaven;—but alone, and without the 
necessary comforts of either fire, food, or 
water. The crickets, grasshoppers, catidids, 
and stocking-weavers, as they are familiarly 
called, kept up such a loud and shrill crepita- 
tion, as to prove extremely irksome, and al- 
most stunning to the ears. Every tender- 
leaved plant, whether bitter or sweet, by 
thousands of acres, were now entirely devour- 
ed by the locust grasshoppers, which arose be- 
fore me almost in clouds. I slept, however, 
in comfort, and was scarcely at all molested by 
musquetoes.”—p. 181. 


About the middle of August, Mr. 
Nuttall left the Verdigris with a per- 
son named Lee, a trapper and hunter. 
Tempted by extreme thirst, the former 
imprudently swallowed some _ very 
nauseous and tepid water, which pro- 
duced a remittent fever, accompanied 
with delirium. Their meat was ren- 
dered unfit for use by the flies and 
maggots which filled even their gar- 
ments. Exposed during the day toa 
burning sun, and in the night to tre- 
mendous torrents of rain, debilitated 
also by a parching fever, it required 
all the fortitude of our countryman to 
support his situation. His companion, 
Lee, fearful of the Indians, who were 
continually dodging them, and anxious 
only for the success of his chase, re- 
larger urged Mr. Nuttall to return; 

ut this he strenuously refused, and 
though he generally fainted when 
lifted on and from his horse, he con- 
trived daily to proceed a few miles. 
Their sustenance was chiefly honey. 
On resting for the night, he thus 
feelingly depicts his situation: 

« This evening I felt extremely anhappy, 
and became one delirious ; ohen ceded a 
was with difficulty that I could rise; a kind of 
lethargy, almost the prelude of death, now in- 
terposed, affording an ominous relief from 
anxiety and pain.” —p. 204. 
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Mr. Lee now came in for his share 
of calamity. Whilst setting his bea- 
ver traps, his horse strayed into a 
quagmire, from which it could not 
possibly be extricated. One resource 
only remained, which was, ‘to con- 
struct a canoe. When this was effect- 
ed, it proved barely sufficient to carry 
the hunter with his tackle, and Mr. 
Nuttall was compelled to pursue his 
journey by the banks on horseback. 
They had now no food but the tails of 
beavers, and the- weather was in- 
sufferably hot. The fires of the Os- 
age Indians continually filled them 
with alarm: at last they were dis- 
covered; the savages stopped the 
canoe, and were with difficulty pre- 
vented from rifling its contents: one 
of them seized Mr. Nuttall’s horse, 
asserting in the most barefaced man- 
ner that it was his, and insisting that 
Mr. N. should immediately give it up; 
nor could he get quit of the scoundrel 
till he had parted with his almost only 
remaining comfort, a blanket, to com- 
promise the claim. Their unhappy 
situation during that night is thus 
described : 


« We kept on in the night, amidst the 
horrors of a thunder-storm, the most gloomy 
and disagreeable situation I ever experienced 
in my life. In consequence also of the quick- 
sands and the darkness, it was with the atmost 
difficulty that I could urge my horse to take 
the river, which it was necessary repeatedly to 
cross. In one of these attempts, both myself 
and it were upon the point of being buried, be- 
fore we could extricate ourselves. Dressed 
in leather, I came out of the water drenched 
and shivering, almost ready to perish with 
cold. After some persuasion, I prevailed upon 
Lee to kindle me a handful of fire,.by which I 
lay alone for two or three hours, amidst the 
dreary howling of wolves, Mr. Lee not wish- 
ing to trust himself near such a beacon. No- 
thing, however, further molested us, and after 
cooking and eating a portion of a fat back elk, 
which my companion had contrived to kill in 
the midst of our flight, we continued our jour- 
ney by the light of the moon. After proceed- 
ing about 20 miles farther down the Arkansa, 
unable to keep up with Lee and his boat, at 
noon we agreed to part. I took with me some 
small pieces of the boiled elk, with a portion 
also uncooked, and furnished myself, as I 
thought, with the means of obtaining fire, but, 
when evening arrived, I was greatly mortified 
to find all my attempts to obtain this necessary 
element abortive. My an was also become 
useless, all the powder having got wet by last 
night’s adventure.” —pp. 209—210. 


In this destitute state, Mr. N. ar- 
rived at the Verdigris river, the point 
from which he had started, and was 
hospitably received by Mr. Bougie, 
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whose attentions most probably saved 
his life. His feet and legs were so 
swelled, from the exposure to heat 
and cold, that it was necessary to cut 
off his pantaloons: his hands and feet 
were affected by the most violent 
cramps. After a short respite, he re- 
traced his steps to Belle Point fort, 
where he learnt the unhappy tidings 


of Dr. Russel’s death, as well as of 


two missionaries, about to proceed to 
the Osages. 

A variety of amusing details ac- 
company the narrative of Mr. Nut- 
tall’s return to Osark, or Arkansa, at 
which place, he found, to his surprise, 
that during the twelve months which 
had elapsed since his first visit, there 
had been a great influx of lawyers, 
doctors, and mechanics, and that a 
weekly newspaper had been establish- 
ed.—A process was then going on in 
the criminal court, against a wretch 
who had committed a rape upon the 
daughter of his late wife. His punish- 
ment was as brutal as his offence. 
Mr. Nuttall recommends the peniten- 
tiary law of Pennsylvania and New 
York, in preference to the sanguinary 
retribution of some of the provincial 
laws; concluding with the following 
remark, in which we perfectly coin- 
cide: 

‘To sacrifice all that portion of the com- 
munity to infamy, who to fall beneath 
the lash of the law, is incompatible with the 
true principles of justice. Maim a man, or 
turn bim out with the stigma of infamy into the 
bosom of society, and be will ee be- 
come a still greater scourge to the world, in 
which he now only lives to seek revenge, b 
the commission of greater but better counsel 
ed crimes.” —p. 225. 

In a few days Mr. Nuttall again 
arrived in the Mississippi, finding it, 
at this season, one of the “‘ most mag- 
nificent of rivers, which appeared in 
an unbroken and meandering sheet, 
stretching over an extended view of 
more than 12 miles,” and skirted by 
one impenetrable forest. In his pro- 
gress to New Orleans, he mentions 
the extensive settlements of the plant- 
ers along the coast. Upon one of 
these estates, General Wade Hamp- 
ton’s, there were then four hundred 
slaves. It had produced, the preced- 
ing year, 500 hogsheads of sugar, and 
1000 bales of cotton; or, in twelve 
months, the sum of 150,000 dollars! 
Yet this monopolizer of human liberty 
scarcely allows the common neces- 
saries of life to these wretched instru- 





ments of his wealth. Their common 
allowance of food is about a quart 
of corn per day! Depredation with 
allits severity of punishment—tyranny 
on the one hand, and revolt on the 
other—are continually ravaging the 
territories of Louisiana. Added to 
which, the fear of inundation, and the 
fatal terrors of the climate, induce the 
proprietors to wring as much as possi- 
ble from the devoted African in the 
shortest possible time, for the chance 
of enjoying it in security elsewhere. 
The epidemic which raged in New 
Orleans during the summer of 1819, 
carried off 6000 individuals, chiefly 
emigrants. The hospital is described 
as being badly regulated, and totally 
inadequate to such a crisis. Medical 
assistance is scarce and expensive, 
and the selfish and fearful supineness 
which seizes upon all classes when 
the contagion appears, leaves little 
chance of escaping from it. Though 
the commerce of New Orleans is so 
extensive, and its population so great, 
every thing like intellectual improve- 
ment is at a stand, and three or four 
bibliopoles have the exclusive patron- 
age of the place. A museum which 
was begun to be formed a few years 
since, is now converted into a gam- 
bling-house! With his arrival at New 
Orleans, Mr. Nuttall’s narrative ter- 
minates; and having deposited him 
safely at an inn, with a comely negro 
to pour out his coffee, we proceed to 
remark upon some points of his nar- 
rative connected with the present 
state of the Indian tribes. 

With the exception of the Osage 
Indians, forming a remote settlement 
to the westward, the various tribes to 
which.our author refers appear to be 
gradually assimilating to civilized be- 
ings. Their idolatry is of a less gross 
kind than prevails in many countries 
much further advanced in improve- 
ment, though each family has its 
penates or guardian spirit from among 
those various objects of creation that 
are remarkable for sagacity. They 
have a firm belief in a future state. 
Among some of them, however, a 
barbarous custom prevails at seed- 
time, of seizing a lean dog as a sacri- 
fice to the Indian Ceres, and with 
horrid yells devouring it alive. The 
Arkansas particularly are very gentle 
and very brave: it is related of them, 
that in a contest with an hostile tribe 
a few years since, the latter were re- 
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treating for want of ammunition, leav- 
ing the contest undecided. The Ar- 
kansas made signs fur a_ parley, 
emptied the whole of their powder 
into a blanket, shared it with their 
enemies, and conquered them. Their 
country is exceedingly fertile, and 
comparatively salubrious; as a proof 
of which, Mr. Nuttall mentions the 
healthy Jooks of the inhabitants, and 
the absence of doctors. 

He alludes with pleasure to the 
comfortable cabins and farms of the 
Cherokees, who are no longer strangers 
to the distinctions of wealth, and, when 
our author visited them, were busily 
employed in felling trees and prepar- 
ing for seed-time. The great work of 
civilization has been not a little ac- 
celerated ‘among them, by the exer- 
tions of one “ Nancy Ward,” com- 
monly called “ The Beloved.” She 
introduced the domesticated cow, and 
her influence extends even to matters 
of life and death. Mr. Nuttall, how- 
ever, laments, that with the blessings 
of civilized life, they should likewise 
have acquired that selfish attachment 
to property, that love of riches, to 
which he traces (not very intelligibly 
we confess) an ‘ accumulation of 
laws and punishments from which the 
patriarchal state was happily exempt.” 
But, when he afterwards speaks of 
polygamy, in its grossest shape, being 
practised by these half-enlightened be- 
ings—of the diabolical use of abortion, 
which prevails to an unlimited exterit 
among them—of their insatiate and 
indiscriminating pursuit of revenge, 
which makes no distinction between 
murder and manslaughter, and is 
wreaked upon the brother or nearest 
relative of the culprit that happens to 
fall in their way,—we cannot but wish 
them much further removed from a 
state of patriarchal simplicity, and the 
blessings of religious knowledge, ever 
concomitant on civilization, diffused 
more extensively among them. In 





fact, Mr. Nuttall, a little further on in 
his Journal, exclaims—‘‘ But the | 


The Osages, from whom Mr. Nuttall 
experienced such ill usage in the re- 
mote districts through which he pene- 
trated, are treacherous, cruel, and 
rapacious. From their wandering 
habits, and exposure to the elements, 
he found them acquainted with the 
positions and contigurations of many 
of the heavenly bodies ; the polar star, 
the Pleiades, and the three stars in 
Orion’s belt. Their minor periods of 
time are regulated by the waxing and 
waning of the moon, and their years 
by the number of moons and the 
change of seasons. Polygamy of a 
curious species is practised among 
them; the man who first marries into 
a family, possessing the control of all 
the wife’s sisters, whom he may either 
espouse, orbestow upon others. These 
Indians carefully extract the marks 
of pubescence from every part of the 
body, plucking out their eye-brows 
and shaving their heads. Mr. Nuttall 
conjectures, that, from their jealousy 
of the Whites, they, who, like the 
Quakers and Moravians, say the least 
about religion, and preach rather by 
benevolent example and the introduc- 
tion of useful arts, will make the most 
durable and favourable impression. 
He corroborates this opinion by an 
anecdote which is worth extracting: 

«Mr. Bougie informed me, that last win- 
ter, while accidentally engaged in reading the 
New Testament, two or three young men, of 
the Osages, coming into his store, inquired of 
him what was said in that book. He answered, 
that it informed him of the descent of God 
upon the earth, who was seen by men, convers- 
ed with them, and wrought miracles. If that 
was true, they asked, why did he- not come 
down now among menas he did then? To which 
Mr. B. replied, Because the world was now 
so wicked. They looked at one another, held 
their hands to their mouths, as they always do 
in token of surprise, and, smiling, said, ‘ The 
book may tell you so, but we don’t believe 
it.” —pp. 195—196. 

Anamusing instance is given(p. 192) 
of their skill and effrontery in thieving ; 
and a melancholy one (p. 187) of their 
barbarous conduct to Mr. M‘Farlane, 
a white hunter, found within their 


want of legal restraint, and of an | territory, whom they murdered in the 
efficient government, in spite of all | most inhuman manner; so jealous are 
our admiration of the patriarchal rule, | they of strangers travelling without 


have proved the ever baneful means of | 
aboriginal depopulation.” It is worth | 
mentioning, that a short time since, this 
particular tribe had a place or “‘ city 

of refuge,” to which from time imme- 

morial every delinquent fleeing was | 
sure of a sanctuary. | 


an express protection from the go- 
vernment. It was with good reason, 
therefore, that Mr. Nuttall was under 
the greatest apprehensions for his per- 
sonal safety, whilst within the range 
of these semi-barbarians. Nor is the 
spirit of their females Iess savage; for 
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one of them, seeing her husband in 
contention with a stranger, and pro- 
ceeding to a scufile, seized a hatchet, 
and would have dispatched the latter 
in a moment, had she not been pre- 
vented. Upon the whole, as the face 
of these extensive regions seems en- 
dowed with every thing that can con- 
tribute to the wealth, the comfort, and 
the grandeur of cultivated life—as 
empires are gradually rising into im- 
portance around it—as the tide of 
population and improvement is rapid- 
ly encroaching on its forests and 
wilds—another centnry will probably 
have witnessed the extinction of these 
rude tenants, or their quiet amalgama- 
tion with the peaceful settlers from the 
east. But, in the mean time, what 
ample scope is there for the exertions 
of the philanthropist, and of those 
religious institutions which this coun- 
try especially upholds for the culture 
and illumination of the heathen! 

From the extended sketch which 
we have given of Mr. Nuttall’s work, 
the public will be enabled to form a 
pretty accurate estimate of its value. 
The materials we have extracted will 
shew that it is not deficient in general 
interest; whilst to the botanist and 
geologist it presents a magazine of 
rarities, which none but themselves 
are capable of appreciating. Publish- 
ed in the hasty form of a journal, it 
contains many inaccuragjes and flip- 
pancies, which a little caution would 
have removed; but, as a manual for 
the multitude of emigrants or tour- 
ists, who are destined to follow Mr. 
Nuttall’s track, it presents a valuable 
compendium of accurate and essen- 
tial information. To the spirit, per- 
severance, and intelligence, with which 
he performed his hazardous under- 
taking, every one, we imagine, must 
readily bear tribute. 


ee 


Review.—Angelica, or the Rape of 
Proteus: a Poem. By Edward 
Hovel Thurlow, Lord Thurlow, 8vo. 
pp. 58. London: Booth, 1821. 


Tue Rape of Proteus is intended as a 
supplement to Shakspeare’s beautiful 
play of the Tempest. Angelica is sub- 
stituted for Miranda, whom Prince 
Ferdinand of Naples, having obtain- 
ed the consent of the states, is return- 
ing in a gallant vessel to marry, and 


carry thither, Proteus, however, is 











passionately enamoured of this fair 
daughter of Prospero; nor is Celatis, 
a sea-nymph, or mermaid, less in love 
with Ferdinand. The latter sings her 
enchanting strains beneath the prow 
of the Neapolitan vessel, at the mo- 
ment when the mariners, supposing 
they have made the desired haven, are 
about to lower their anchor: 


*« Come, come away, 

You that float i’the shallow bay : 

Let not the iron anchor fall ; 

For to wreck you shall be thrall : 

Coral rocks beneath your bow, 

And waves of peril, threat you now! 

Let Naples know the sands are deep: 

Take heed, or else your wives will weep.” 
Ww 47. 


With a superstitious obedience, 
they follow the advice of her song, 
and steer ‘‘a mile a-head upon the 
western bow.” Here,.however, the 
treacherous syren had prepared a 
comfortable sand-bank, upon which 
the ill-fated vessel strikes: her crew 
are on the brink of destruction—the 
mermaid has already in imagination 
transported the prince to her coral 
cave, whilst the shrieks of his Ange- 
lica, whom the’ sea-god Proteus is 
dragging to his ocean bed, transport 
him with horror; when Neptune and 
Amphitrite appear, and a general 
blow-up ensues : 


Blow, Tritons, blow! 
And let this traitor god my presence know : 
Bind him in secular chains : 
And with the wolf and bear 
Let him in sorrow pair, 
Where night beneath my throne eternal reigns : 
Blow, Tritons, blow !” 
Amphitrite appears. 
« Ye nymphs of wreathed shell, 
Who do my pleasure well, 
From morn to the amber eve; 
Take false Celatis here, 
Bind her in prison drear, 
That she with penance grieve: 


Ye nymphs of wreathed shell.” p- 53. 


The catastrophe is evident: Ferdi- 
nand and Angelica are united; and 
Ariel, having returned from the depths 
of the ocean, (no one knows “how 
deep, how deep,” p. 57,) with the 
emerald stone of Thetis as a nuptial 
gift to the bride, is freed from her 
servitude and dismissed. Old Pros- 
pero, we should have mentioned, is 
quietly asleep in his cave, whilst his 
darling child is throwninto this immi- 
nent peril: an avocation which ill 
accords either with his parental an- 
xiety and foresight, at such a critical 
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juncture, or with the preternatural 
ministrations to which Shakspeare 
gave him access. Neptune does not 
often turn guardian whilst fathers are 
napping. 

The Mermaid seems to be the most 
pleasing person in the whole group. 
Her songs, if not so singular as Ariel’s 
in the Tempest, are yet very poetical 
and very appropriate. The best is 
that commencing : 

« T am she who smooth the seas, 
And calm the stormy Cyclades.” - 
p- 


Of her morality we say nothing; for 
‘quis modus adsit amori?” She thus 
tempts Angelica to comply with the 
wishes of Proteus : 


*¢ T ask thee, then, 

Are there not golden pleasures, which in na- 
ture 

Are to be priz’d, and lov’d for their own sake; 

Jove being the author, by whose gift we use 
them? 

And most so, when revenge doth add her 





sting 

To sharpen the free will, already apt : 

O, ’tis a banquet for a god, to charm 

Thy longing soul, and do so good requital 

To him, who first had wrong’d thee: think 
on’t, Angelica, 

And be both wise and happy.” 


Angelica. 
*« I know thee, now, 
And scorn thee with the knowledge ; thou art 


vile, 

And a most false dissembler ; get thee hence, 

Or I will call my father, to avenge 

Th’ illusion of thy shallow eloquence, 

And heap thy honied evils on thy head. 

What, wugliien thou tempt my virtue, 
abuse 

My Zz untasted youth?—hence, 

end! 

Go, take thy fawning tales to other ears, 

Which may accept them : for myself, I scorn 
thee!’ 


Mermaid. 
«« Alas, and wilt thou lose th’ imperial rule 
Of all the seas, and Neptune’s em’rald sceptre, 
All for few words of pale philosophy? 
Who is’t, Angelica, whose lessons blind 
The yet unsated youth? why, men, who, dull 
With old and crabbed age, envy the joy 
Which the ripe maid is heir to: thon art 
oung, 

And Neptane courts thee to partake his bed, 
No less a god than Neptune.” 

p- 22. 


The following extract from her col- 
loquy with Proteus, will give a favour- 
able specimen of the imaginative 
powers displayed in the poem. She 
tells him that,— 


*‘ Love, who skims the seas, 
And on the sands does what he please, 


and 


hideous 





Not Caliban, "though he be vile, 
Hath work’d against thee with this guile. 
A waning moon ago, I la} 
And comb’d my hair in Corinth bay, 
Singing in my coral bower, 
And mark’d young Cupid squeeze a flower, 
Born of Helen’s lively blood, 
Which blushes sanguine by the flood : 
With Ida’s shepherd she at play 
On the beach of Sparta lay ; 
A prickly thistle made a wound, 
W hich ting’d the shore with nectar round, 
And of that crimson milk the flow’r 
Was nortur’d in that charmed hour. 
With this he dipp’d his sharpest dart, 
And yuench’d it’s fire in Proteus’ heart. 
Thou know’st it well ; and this has made 
The herdsman-god forsake his trade : 
What dost thou since, but lie and groan, 
And make the rocks repeat thy moan, 
And all the winds of th’ ocean play 
In praise of sweet Angelica? 
The very sea-gulls know thy song 
Why love has done thee this great wrong, 
And love must cure the wound he made, 
By rape of this hard-hearted maid. 
Now, Proteus, to thy eyes I lift 
The mirrour, which is Neptane’s gift, 
And shew thee, wreck’d upou the strand, 
The barque of royal Ferdinand : 
His large big-bellied sails are full, 
And swelling waves wash on his hall, 
To th’ island of old Prospero, 
To do, what thou too well dost know. 
Bat I will sing him to decay, 
And wreck his wishes in the bay, 
If thou wilt give the boy to me, 
To hold him in the hoary sea, 
And make stern Neptune grant the same, 
And she, his amber-crowned dame.” 

pp- 10—12. 


Upon the whole, we consider the 
work more interesting than clever, 
and more fanciful than poetical. Like 
other modest gentlemen, very much_in 
love, Proteus seems occasionally at a 
loss for words to express himself, and 
gives vent to his passion in such pathe- 
tics as these: 

*“O!—O!—accursed fair, and fairest — 
p- 2. 
‘*O thou good maiden! whelm him in the 
flood }”” p- 13. 
« But I will go to Neptune.” —ib. 
«« I will awaken all the deity.” —ib. 


“O winds! 
Blow up the mountain billows to dread hea- 
ven.” p- 25. 


“The sea-nymphs shall whip yoa—they shall 
whip you.’ p- 26. 


«« Well, she shall whip you, 
And worse than that.” p- 27. 


‘* She who forsakes her subject, cannot blame 
Her subject for forsaking.” p- 28. 

Proteus having advised Celatis to 
shipwreck Ferdinand,— 
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«« Do’t Celatis, for thy own sake do it: 
Drag down the boy into thy coral cave,” 


She thus applauds the advice,— 
«Thou speakest like a god: most like a god: 
Most like the son of Neptune!—I will do it : 
O Proteus, I will do it. p- 30. 


This is all very heroic, and not a jot 
less ridiculous. We may quote, by 
way of conclusion, the compliment 
which Proteus, in the deficiency of 
epithets, pays to his love-stricken co- 
adjutor : 


«« Thou art the maid 1 took thee: 
The noble-minded and most chaste Celatis |” 


Chaste! most chaste! 


my Lord 
Thurlow ! . 


a eee 
MEMOIR OF SAMUEL PARKES, ESQ. 


F.L.S. 

Member of the Geological pe 3 Fellow of 
the Antiquarian Society of Perth; Honorary 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle and Norwich; and 
Proprietor of the Chemical Manafactory in 
Goswell-street, London. 


( With a Portrait. ) 


Wuew an individual is introduced to 
public notice, as holding a conspicu- 


ous rank in any department of litera- 
ture or science, the history of his 
early years always becomes desirable, 
because it rarely fails to prove inte- 
resting. It is pleasing to trace the 
development of natural talent, under 
the varieties which life affords, and to 
mark the progress of genius sur- 
mounting obstacles, and bidding defi- 
ance to impediments, until it finds a 
resting-place among congenial spirits. 
Such information tends to encourage 
youth, whose mental energies struggle 
under disadvantages, arising either 
from adversity or neglect, by urging 
them to pursue the track which others 
have trodden in their road to fame, 
and by holding out the reward of 
merit, which frequently stimulates to 
successful perseverance. 

But how gratifying soever this 
branch of biographical information 
might prove, we regret to say, that 
in our inquiries respecting the juve- 
nile days of Mr. Parkes, we have 
been unsuccessful. His unnecessary 
modesty has led him to decline com- 
plying with our wishes; and we hesi- 
tate to derive from other sources, in- 
telligence, which might hereafter ap- 
pear doubtful, if not incorrect. 





Mr. Parkes is well-known to literary 
men, by his publications, and, among 
scientific characters, by the interesting 
subjects to which he has directed his 
researches. His Chemical Catechism 
was first published in 1806; since 
which time it has undergone ten edi- 
tions, the last having been printed 
during the present year. 

His work, entitled ‘“‘ Experiments 
on Sugar,” was first printed by order 
of a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in the report made in the House 
by the West India committee, in the 
year 1808. This work contains a me- 
morial read before the committee, 
respecting the use of sugar as food 
for cattle. 

His ‘‘ Rudiments of Chemistry” 
with plates, illustrated by experi- 
ments, first appeared in 12mo. in 1810, 
since which time it has been reprinted 
in a larger size. The third edition of 
this book is now in the press. Con- 
nected with this publication, there are 
some circumstances, which, as they 
tend to establish the rights of authors 
to the advantages of their own la- 
bours, ought not to be suppressed. 
Prior to its appearance, a well-known 
bookseller, finding that Mr. Parkes’ 
Chemical Catechism was in high re- 

ute, took an occasion to transcribe 
it, without any remarkable modesty, 
and to publish the fruits of his in- 
dustrious ingenuity, under the title of 
“The Grammar of Chemistry.” To 
detect this plagiarism, and to expose 
the offender, an appeal was made to 
Chancery. The result was, that an 
injunction was issued, which laid an 
embargo on the piracy, after which 
the injured author published an 
abridgment of his own book. 

In 1815, Mr. Parkes published 
‘* Chemical Essays,” in five volumes, 
with plates. Of this work, a new edi- 
tion is now in the press, in two large 
octavo volumes. 

In 1817, Mr. P. submitted to the 
public eye, in one volume octavo, 
“Thoughts on the Laws relating to 
Salt.” This work contains the sub- 
stance of the author’s evidence, when 
examined before the Honourable Board 
of Trade, on the various chemical and 
economical uses of salt. 

In 1818, Mr. Parkes was examined 
before a committee of the House of 
Commons, relative to the various 
uses of salt in agriculture, and in the 
manufactures of the country. The 
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substance of these examinations, he 
has imbodied in a work intitled, “A 
Letter to the Farmers and Graziers of 
Great Britain, on the Use of Salt in 
Agriculture, and in the Feeding of 
Cattle.”’ This letter has passed through 
four editions. 

Mr. Parkes has also published vari- 
ous prize and other essays, which have 
been printed in the memoirs and 
transactions of several literary socie- 
ties, and in the English and foreign 
scientific journals. 

Of this author’s talents as a chemist, 
his several examinations before the 
House of Commons, the various works 
which he has published, and the cele- 
brity they have obtained, bear ample 
testimony. They still continue in_re- 
gular demand, and in high esteem; 
and when time rather increases than 
diminishes the value of any work, it 
secures one of the highest compli- 
ments, which its author can enjoy. 

Strong, healthful, active, and vigor- 
ous, Mr. Parkes appears to be in the 
maturity of life, without having ad- 
vanced so far as to suffer from mental 
debility, or from the infirmities of age. 
Science therefore may yet expect addi- 
tional light from his researches, and 


the public, further gratification from 
the productions of bis pen, 
lea 


TREMENDOUS GALE. 
On the night of Thursday the 28th 
instant, the wind from the north-west 
blew with. such violence, as to resem- 
ble a West India hurricane. 

In Manchester, the cross on St. 
Mary’s spire is so completely bent 
forward, as to predict its approaching 
fall; and that on St. Luke’s is blown 
into an horizontal position. In Gros- 
venor-street, the Independent chapel 
has been much injured by an adjoin- 
ing house falling on its roof. About 
twenty cottage houses have been com- 
pletely blown down, and several per- 
sons narrowly escaped with life. 

At Warrington, the spire has been 
partially demolished, and the church 
considerably damaged. Several houses 
have also suffered. 

In Liverpool and its vicinity, the 
tempest has been attended with still 
more disastrous consequences. The 
high grounds at Everton, Lowhill, 


Tremendous Gale. 
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Upper Islington, and the neighbour- 
hood of Brunswick-place, have ex- 
perienced most of its ravages. At 
Upper Islington, a lady, her son, and 
two daughters, sitting in a parlour, and 
fearing to retire to rest until the vio- 
lence of the storm had abated, were 
overwhelmed with a stack of chimnies 
from an adjoining house. This stack 
forced its way through the roof, the 
attics, and the drawing-room, and 
descending into the parlour, drove 
the mother, children, furniture, and 
fioor, into the kitchen below. A hole 
being made in the wall, the children 
were taken out alive, though much 
bruised ; but the mother could not be 
extricated till nearly two hours after- 
wards, when the vital spark was irre- 
coverably gone. By a similar acci- 
dent, two children of Mr. Dixon, mer- 
chant, of Everton, were killed in their 
bed. In Seel-street, Liverpool, the 
mother of a servant was in the kitchen 
with her daughter, intending to sleep 
in the house, the family being from 
home, when a stack of chimnies fell 
through all the intermediate stories, 
and killed her on the spot. The 
daughter escaped through a window. 
A Mrs. Brown, residing in Stafford- 
street, was also killed. An elderly 
woman, in London-road, had her 
thigh broken. Another female in 
Strand-street, was dangerously hart; 
and in Erskine-street, the mistress of 
the house was much injured. The 
house of Mr. W. Dixon, jun. was 
nearly unroofed. The premises of 
Mr. Taylor-are greatly damaged. In 
Nayler-street, two horses were killed. 

Among the shipping, the disasters 
of Thursday night were not less tre- 
mendous. No less than sixteen large 
vessels of various descriptions have 
suffered, either -in the docks, in the 
river, or on the adjacent shores. Some 
of these have been dismasted, others 
have sunk, and several have gone to 
pieces. The Alice and Amelia, for 
Dundalk, sank in the Prince’s Dock ; 
and the Robert and Ann, from Water- 
ford, sank in the King’s Dock. From 
the La Plata, for Monte Video, the 
mate’s wife, was, with two sailors, 
washed overboard and drowned. A 
tempest so disastrous in its conse- 
quences, Liverpool has scarcely ever 
witnessed. 
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